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While researching a short biography of American comedienne, singer, and clog dancer Miss Fanny 
Fields, known as Happy Fanny Fields, I found this 1933 newspaper article about a London business 
of which she was said to have been a customer. 


THE SUPER-CLOG MAKER 
Memories of Dan Leno and Little Tich 
SHOP OF VISIONS 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Outside the window of his little shop you can see the trams clattering down the Waterloo- 
road, S.E. 


But somehow they seem to be no longer there when he begins to speak, and, instead of being 
in the little shop, you find yourself in a box at Drury Lane or the old Lyceum. 


The bleak stretch of the Waterloo-road has been transformed, in the best traditions of the 
pantomime, into a forest glade... 


And as he goes on talking Dan Leno may appear, or Little Tich, Happy Fanny Fields or even 
Lily Langtry. 


For Joshua Hallam, Clog Maker, has known them all, and scores of others besides, and 
between puffs at his pipe he can bring romance even to the Waterloo-road and people it with 
the stars of yesterday. 


PRIZE MEDAL FOR CLOGS 
There is a tradition of three hundred years behind the business of Joshua and William 
Hallam, which is a sufficiently good reason why it should be the most famous in the world 
for its clogs. 


No matter what part of the world you land in, you may expect to find Hallam's clogs tapping 
a rhythm on the brisk feet of the local comedian. 


"Yes ! I think every one of the old favourites who used a wooden shoe has been a customer 
of ours at one time or another," Joshua Hallam told me. 


"The family had been making clogs in Lancashire, the home of clogs, for generations, when 
my father decided to make-the move to London. 


"He left Wigan in 1859 and set up business in Waterloo-road. A good clog-maker he was, 
and won the prize medal at the Hyde Park Exhibition, 1862. 


And then Mr. Hallam chuckled as he thought of his entry into the trade. 
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FAIRY TALE GIANT 
"One day I went with my father to deliver some clogs," he continued, "and at last we came 
to a huge building, with a tremendous lot of stairs up which I had to pant after him. 


"IT was nearly breathless when we got to the top, and the next moment I was completely so. 
For my father had opened a door, and there on a table in the room was lying a real fairy-tale 
giant. I was frightened to death until he told me we had been to Drury Lane ! 


IT WAS GLADSTONE ! 
Walking Race to Get Abreast of the " G.O.M." 
But there was other work to be done apart from that of making dancing clogs, and the firm 
was kept busy manufacturing long clogs, like a guardsman's boot, but with wooden soles, in 
which West End coachmen used to wash down carriages. 


"I was helping in the delivery one day, with a load of six pairs, which was about all I could 
carry," Mr. Hallam went on. " We had just crossed the Mall into the Green Park when my 
father told me to hurry up. ' That looks like old Gladstone in front,’ he said. 


"We tracked him right across the park, and it wasn't until we got to Hyde Park Corner that 
we came abreast of him and found that it was Gladstone. I never argue with anyone who 
says the G.O.M. was a good walker ! 


"When the stars went on tour we used to get shipping orders for boots, and I've made many 
a dozen pair for Little Tich or Dan Leno. Here's a pair of Little Tich's—twenty-eight inches 
long, and neither weighs an ounce more than two pounds. They had to have plenty with 
them, for sometimes, when the wearer was feeling particularly exuberant, he would snap 
them the first time he danced in them." 

Daily Mirror, 20" February 1933 


This article makes a number of interesting claims. 


1. That Joshua Hallam and his father crossed paths with William Ewart Gladstone (1809 — 
1898). 


2. That the Hallams’ customers included Dan Leno (George Wild Galvin) (1860 — 1904), 
Little Tich (Harry Relph) (1867 — 1928), Happy Fanny Fields (Fanny Furman) (1880 — 
1961), and Lily Langtry (Emilie Charlotte Langtry) (1853 — 1929). 
3. That Joshua Hallam’s father won the prize medal for clog making in 1862. 
4. That the family moved from Wigan, Lancashire, to London in 1859. 
5. That the Hallams’ business had “a tradition of three hundred years” behind it. 

We should not believe everything we read in newspapers. Even when the subject is not 


controversial, inaccuracies can creep into articles. In 1933 Joshua Hallam was only about fifty- 
seven years old, but we do no know how good his memory was. In addition, we do not know how 
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accurate the journalist’s note taking was, and whether the article was a correct reflection of what 
Joshua Hallam said in the interview. 


I will consider the accuracy of the claims in turn. 
Encounter with Gladstone 


Joshua Hallam and his father Benjamin were both living in London while Gladstone was still alive. 
It is possible that the Hallams encountered Gladstone in a London park, but there is no obvious way 
of proving or disproving this. 


Celebrity Customers 


Of the Hallams’ celebrity customers, Dan Leno, Little Tich, and Lily Langtry had all died by the 
time the article was published, and Fanny Fields had retired from the stage and returned to America. 
They were not around to dispute, or confirm, the claim that they had been customers of the Hallams. 


I think that it is possible that the Hallams produced footwear for Leno, Relph, and Fields. I am not 
aware of any claims by other cloggers that they supplied these performers, and the Hallams were 
active in London at the time these three were popular artists in the top London venues. 


The careers of Leno and Relph are quite well-documented, and there is information online on 
websites such as Wikipedia. I do not intend saying any more about their careers at this point, though 
in the longer run I might write more about their dancing than tends to be included in existing 
biographies. 


Fanny Fields also has a short Wikipedia page, which, unfortunately, is not illustrated. Recently I was 
able to purchase three postcards of her in costume, which included “Dutch” clogs, and I was 
prompted to write a short biography of her, entitled “Happy Fanny Fields”. As part of her act, she 
would portray Dutch characters, such as “Gretchen”, and perform clog dances. Her clogs were not 
solid wooden Dutch klompen, but were British clogs with wooden soles and leather uppers, 
modified to look as if they were wooden. She first performed in London in 1901, and continued 
appearing on the British and Irish stage until 1913. During this period she would have been able to 
buy clogs from the Hallams in London. It is possible that Fields’ “Dutch” performances inspired the 
writing of the musical comedy “Miss Hook of Holland”, which was first performed in London in 
1907, though there were several “Dutch delineators” performing in Britain before Fields first came 
here. However, she appears to have become a bigger star than her predecessors, so it could be 
argued that she was more influential. 


The suggestion that Lily Langtry was a customer of the Hallams is puzzling. She is not best known 
as having been a clog dancer. Langtry was famous for her comedy and singing, but some reviews 
also refer to her dancing. For instance, the Music Hall and Theatre Review of 27" November 1896 
reviewed her performance in Newport: “for an encore, proved that she was a dancer of considerable 
ability.” So far, I have not seen any reports of Langtry dancing in clogs. Did she buy clogs to 
attempt clog dancing, but not add it to her repertoire? Or did she buy clogs from the Hallams for 
some other use? Further research is required. 
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It is plausible that the stars named in the Mirror article were customers of the Hallams. There were 
a number of clog dancers performing in London music halls in the period the Hallams were active, 
so it is also possible that they sold dancing clogs to other stars of that era. It is also possible that 
London’s clog dancers bought their clogs from makers other than the Hallams. There were several 
clog makers in London before the Hallams moved from Wigan, and one business was said to have 
dated back to the early eighteenth century. The availability of clogs in London is discussed in the 
next chapter. 


eoevmant 


a 


Miss Fanny Fields as “Gretchen”, wearing “Dutch clogs” with leather uppers (postcard signed 
and posted in 1906) 


AS ' GRETCHEN." 
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MISS ISABEL JAY 
WIR HOOK OF HOLLAND 


Miss Isabel Jay as “Miss Hook of Holland”, holding her “Dutch” clogs with leather uppers 
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Previous page: Miss Dorothy Chard (left), and Miss Marie Studholme (right), both as “Miss Hook 
of Holland”, and holding “Dutch” clogs with leather uppers, in the style worn a few years earlier 
by Happy Fanny Fields 


Prize Medal for Clog Making 


Joshua Hallam was reported as saying that his father (Benjamin) had been awarded the prize medal 
in 1862, which suggests that his skill as a clog maker was highly rated in London at that time. 
However, the business advertised that the prize medal has been awarded to “Messrs. J. & E. 
Hallam”, rather than naming Benjamin Hallam as the recipient. 


It is possible that Benjamin Hallam was the clog maker of the business, but I shall discuss that 
matter in the following pages. 


Move from Wigan to London in 1859 and “tradition of three hundred years” 


The article in the Daily Mirror was published in 1933, so a “tradition of three hundred years” would 
imply that the Hallam family had been involved in clog making since the first half of the 
seventeenth century — 1633 or thereabouts. It is possible that this was a family tale handed down the 
generations to Joshua Hallam’s time. Clogs with wooden soles and leather uppers are believed to 
have been produced on a small scale in the seventeenth century, and this claim would require the 
Hallams to have been among the earliest clog makers in Lancashire. (If anyone still thinks that 
wooden shoes were introduced into Lancashire by Flemish weavers in 1337, please see my “What 
Did The Flemish Weavers Ever Do For Us?”.) 


While this is not impossible, it is hard to see how it could be proved. By the nineteenth century 
there were censuses every ten years, and occupations were recorded on other documents such as 
birth, marriage, and death certificates. Town and county directories listed the occupations of trades 
people, especially those in larger towns, such as Wigan. But none of these existed in the seventeenth 
century. People sometimes find information about their ancestors from parish baptismal and 
marriage records, but the information recorded varied from parish to parish, and not all records have 
survived or have been transcribed. In respect of Wigan, Lancashire, there are transcriptions of 
baptismal records at All Saints Parish Church from the early eighteenth century onwards, which is 
about a century later than we need. The earliest record relevant to clog making in the records of this 
parish is the baptism of Elizabeth Deane on 4" December 1726. She was the daughter of Ellis 
Deane of Hallgate, Wigan, and his occupation was recorded as “Cloger”. 


The surname “Hallam” was sometimes recorded as “Alam”, “Allam”, or “Ellam”, depending on 
what the person creating the record heard. I have checked the various permutations, and the earliest 
the family appears in Wigan parish records is the late eighteenth century, a good one hundred and 
fifty years later than we need in order to confirm a “tradition of three hundred years”. A Jane Ellam 
was married in Wigan in 1774, which is possibly the earliest evidence of the family being in Wigan. 
There were two other Ellam marriages in the 1770s, and the marriage of Johnathan Hallam in 1785. 


Jonathan Hallam (or Ellam), perhaps born in the 1750s, is the earliest of Wigan’s Hallams that I can 
place in Joshua Hallam’s family tree. Unfortunately he appears only half-way through the “tradition 
of three hundred years”. It seems impossible to prove that the Hallams were clog makers as early as 
the first half of the seventeenth century. However, it is possible that Joshua Hallam had 
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misunderstood an old family story, or the journalist had misinterpreted what he had been told. What 
if the Hallams had been clog makers in three centuries — the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth? 


The Manchester Mercury of 21* March 1780 mentioned a Jonathan Hallam, a clogger of Wigan. 
This is the earliest reference to Jonathan Hallam which I have found. He married Berry Wignall in 
Wigan in 1785, and subsequently is referred to in some records of All Saints Parish Church into the 
mid 1790s. Each record confirms that his occupation was clogger, and that his abode was the Wiend 
in the centre of Wigan. (Spelling was not consistent in old records, so this also appears as Weind, 
Weint, Wient, Wint, and Wyent. I shall refer to the Wiend, regardless of the spelling in the original 
documents.) 


Jonathan and Betty Hallam appear to have had three sons, all born in Wigan: Jonathan (1786), 
Benjamin (1790), and Daniel (1794). Poor Daniel died in 1795, but Jonathan and Benjamin went on 
to become cloggers, and I will discuss their lives and careers in detail. 


There was also a Thomas Hallam or Alam, who lived in Wigan in the early nineteenth century. He 
was born around 1792, so was of a similar age to Jonathan and Betty’s sons, but his birthplace was 
Bingley, Yorkshire. He was also a clogger and seems to have been associated with Jonathan 
Hallam’s family, but the relationship is not clear. 


There were other Hallams or Ellams in Wigan. The family was long-established in the town, but 
members were not only clog makers or cloggers. A Ralph Ellam was buried in 1777, and he had 
been a butcher in Standishgate. In 1798, a John Ellam, son of Ralph Ellam (deceased), was buried, 
and he had been a victualler (publican) in Standishgate. The family is recorded mainly in this area 
of central Wigan, and John Ellam was not the last to have a tavern in Standishgate. 
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Map — Wigan town centre in the mid-1840s 
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In this map of Wigan town centre in the 1840s, Standishgate runs north from the junction of Market 
Place and Millgate. The Wiend is unnamed, but runs between Market Place and Millgate. 


One potential problem when tracking the movements of members of the Hallam family is that the 
same male first names appear from time to time, which sometimes makes it difficult to be certain 
whether a record refers to father or son, uncle or nephew. In some cases, I have used my judgement 
as to which Hallam is being described, but I will indicate whether there is an element of doubt. 


Thomas Hallam (c1792 — 1860) 


As mentioned above, the relationship of this Thomas Hallam to the rest of Wigan’s Hallam family is 
not clear. He was born around 1792. The 1841 census states that he was not born in Lancashire, and 
the 1851 census gives Bingley, Yorkshire, as his place of birth. 


Thomas Hallam married Ellen Ince in Wigan in 1812. One of the witnesses was Benjamin Hallam. 
Could this have been Jonathan Hallam’s son Benjamin, born in 1790? The two men were of similar 
age and could have been cousins, as well as friends. 


Thomas and Ellen Hallam had at least six children, all born in Wigan: Ann (1812), Mary (1814), 
Ellen (1822), Joseph (1824), Ann (1827), and Joseph (1830). Their first son Joseph died in 1825. 


Records confirm that Thomas Hallam was a clogger or clog & patten maker in Wigan from the 
1810s to the 1850s. Addresses for his family include the Wiend, Millgate, and Cross Keys Yard, off 
the Market Place. These are all in the central area where the Hallam family had settled. The 1851 
census indicated that he was a “Clogger (Journeyman)”, so it is possible that he was employed by 
another member of the Hallam family. Thomas Hallam died in Wigan in 1860. 


Joseph Hallam (1830 — 1885) 


Thomas and Ellen Hallam’s second son called Joseph was born in Wigan in 1830. By 1851 he was a 
“Clogger (Journeyman)”, like his father, and might have been working for another member of the 
Hallam family, though there were several cloggers in Wigan at that time who could have employed 
him. 


In 1853 Joseph married Ellen Keane in Wigan. Joseph and Ellen Hallam had six children: Thomas 
(1854), Elizabeth (1855), Margaret Ellen (1858), Louisa Edith (1859), Ellen (1861), and Annie 
(1863). Their only son Thomas died in the year of his birth. The birthplaces of some of the 
daughters are of interest. 


Margaret Ellen Hallam was born in Ireland in 1858. Once census specifies Belfast. Why was 
Joseph’s family in Ireland at that time? Clog and clog soles were made in Ireland at that time, so it 
is possible that Joseph had moved their for work. Perhaps he was investigating whether there was 
an opportunity for the Hallam family to establish a business in Ireland? Some British clog makers 
did, but the Hallams appear not to have done so. 


In 1859 daughter Louisa Edith was born in London, her birth place usually being described as Mile 
End or Stepney, Middlesex. This is the year in which Joshua Hallam’s father, Benjamin, is said to 
have moved to London. Was Joseph Hallam part of an exodus of Hallams from Wigan to London? 
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If that was the case, his move was short-lived. By 1861 he was back in Wigan, where daughter 
Ellen was born. The census of that year records that he was living at 15 Market Court, Wigan, and 
his occupation was “Clog & Patten Maker”. 

The 1871 and 1881 censuses show that he moved to Pitt Street in Wigan. In 1881 he was a “Master 
Clogger” employing one apprentice. 


Joseph Hallam died in Wigan in 1886. As he did not have a son to carry on the business, this seems 
to be the end of this branch of the Hallam family’s involvement in clog making. It was not unheard 
of for a widow or daughter to continue a clog making business, but this seems not to have 
happened. 


Jonathan Hallam (1786 — 1849) 


This Jonathan Hallam was the son of the Jonathan first referred to in a newspaper in 1780. He 
married Ellen Burtonwood in Wigan in 1815. Jonathan and Ellen Hallam had eight children, who 
were probably all born in Wigan, but some did not live until the 1851 census, which was the first to 
record birthplaces. Their children were Benjamin (born 1815), Daniel (1817), Sarah (1822), Ellenor 
(1825), Jane (1827), Ann (1829), Joseph (1832), and Benjamin (1836). First son Benjamin died in 
1832, and daughter Sarah died in 1836. 


Records from 1816 onwards identify Jonathan (junior) as living at various addresses in the centre of 
Wigan, but mainly in the Wiend. His occupation was often recorded as being “clogger”, but also 
“Cordwainer” and “Boot & Shoemaker (dealer)”. A directory of 1825 lists Jonathan Hallam at 
Market Place, Wigan, in the “Boot & Shoe Makers” category, but specifies that he sold clogs & 
pattens. In this case I have assumed the directory meant Jonathan (junior) rather than his father, 
because, if still alive, Jonathan (senior) would have been in his seventies by then. 


In the 1841 census, Jonathan was living at Club Yard, Wigan, and in 1849, when he died, his abode 
was recorded as being Millgate. 


Sons Daniel (1817 — 1907) and Benjamin (1836 — 1918) both became cloggers. Their lives are 
discussed in the following pages. Joseph Hallam (1832 — 1854), their brother) was a “Journeyman 
Cordwainer” in Golborne, Lancashire, in 1851, but died in 1854 aged twenty one. 


Benjamin Hallam (1790 — 1840) 


Benjamin Hallam was the second son of Jonathan Hallam (senior). He married Elizabeth some time 
before 1817, but I have not found the marriage record. Benjamin and Elizabeth had nine children, 
all born in Wigan: Jane (1817), Jonathan (1820), Thomas (1822), Elizabeth (1823), Mary (1826), 
Margaret (1828), William (1830), Benjamin (1832), and Benjamin (1835). Three of their children 
died young, namely Thomas (1822), Mary (1827), and the first Benjamin (1834). 


Records in respect of Benjamin from 1817 to the 1830s describe him as a “Cloger” or “Clogger”, 
though directories of 1825 and 1828 list him with “Clog & Patten Makers”. His address was either 
Millgate or the Wiend, both in the same area of Wigan town centre. He died in 1840. 


Several of Benjamin’s children took up the family trade of clog making, including two of his 
daughters. I discuss their careers in the following pages, together with those of their cousins, the 
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sons of Jonathan Hallam (junior). Rather than splitting the two branches of the family, I have looked 
at events in chronological order relating to the children of Jonathan and Benjamin. 


Hallams: The Next Generation 


Daniel Hallam, son of Jonathan, was a shoe maker at Club Yard, Wigan, in 1841. He married Mary 
Jackson in Lowton in 1845, and was described as a cordwainer. By 1851 they were living in Smithy 
Lane, Golborne, Lancashire, and Daniel’s occupation was again recorded as being “Cordwainer”. 
Daniel’s younger brother Benjamin was living with him in 1851, and he was an “Apprentice 
Cordwainer”. Daniel was listed as “Boot and Shoe Maker” in Golborne in a directory of 1855. 


Jonathan Hallam, the son of Benjamin, was a clogger at the Wiend in 1841. Directories of 1848 and 
1849 list a Jonathan Hallam as “Clog & Patten Maker” at the Wiend. It is possible that these 
referred to Jonathan Hallam’s uncle, who died in 1849, though his residence by that date was nearby 
Millgate. 


By 1851, William Hallam was also a clogger, living at the Wiend. Older brother Jonathan had 
changed careers, and was listed as a “Commercial Traveller (Wine & Spirit)’. Younger brother 
Benjamin was a plumber, and sisters Jane and Elizabeth were house keepers, all at the Wiend. 


Despite Jonathan Hallam’s apparent change of career by 1851, in directories of 1853, 1854, and 
1855, a Jonathan Hallam was listed as being a clog & patten maker at the Wiend. As the eldest of 
the Hallam brothers living in Wigan, it is possible that Jonathan simply gave his name to the family 
business, but equally possible that he continued making clogs even though he was developing other 
interests. By early 1857, he had entered into a partnership with James McLachlan as “Wine and 
Spirit Merchants”. 


In January 1857, the Wigan Observer and District Advertiser included an advertisement placed by 
Hallam and McLachlan, of King Street, Wigan. They were suppliers of Spanish, German, and 
French wines, and also advertised Amontillado Sherry, East India Madeira, Pale Sherry, Brown 
Sherry, Dinner Sherry, Hock, Claret, and Champagne. Also “Liqueurs of every variety, at the lowest 
possible price”. 


William Hallam was listed at “27 Weind” in a directory of 1858, as “Clog & Patten Maker” and 
“Clogger & shoemaker”. This suggests that William had taken over the clog making role while 
Jonathan was promoting his wine and spirits business. 


Bearing in mind that we are seeking evidence that this branch of the Hallam family moved to 
London in 1859, this advertisement appeared in the Lambeth and Southwark Advertiser in that year. 


LANCASHIRE CLOGS. 
WAREHOUSE REMOVED TO 149, WATERLOO ROAD. 
EVERY VARIETY OF 
GENTLEMEN’S FISHING, SHOOTING, & GARDEN BOOTS. 
LADIES’ GARDEN AND OTHER BOOTS. 
OTHER SORTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Lambeth and Southwark Advertiser, 19 November 1859 
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Unfortunately it does not name the Hallams. If they were involved in this business, located at 149 
Waterloo Road, it is not clear whether they were the proprietors or employees. 


A directory for 1860 lists a Jonathan Hallam as being a “Clog Maker” at 149 Waterloo Road. This 
confirms that this was the Hallams’ business, though it is not certain that Jonathan had moved to 
London with the intent of staying there permanently. In the same year, a number of advertisements 
were placed by Jonathan Hallam and James McLachlan, announcing the end of their partnership, 
and their intention of carrying on trading independently. 


JONATHAN HALLAM begs to announce that the Firm of HALLAM and McLACHLAN, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, is DISSOLVED, and, at the same time, thanks his Friends and 
the Public for the Liberal support he has at all times received. He also wishes to inform his 
friends that, as heretofore, he will continue the business, and hopes to merit a share of their 


patronage. 
King-street, Wigan, January 2nd, 1860 JONATHAN HALLAM. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 14" January 1860 


JAMES McLACHLAN begs to announce the DISSOLUTION of the Firm of HALLAM 
AND McLACHLAN as Wine and Spirit Merchants, and to inform his friends that the 
business will be carried on by him as heretofore. 

King-street, Wigan, Dec. 31, 1859. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 24" February 1860 


Also in 1860, in Wigan, Jonathan Hallam married Mary Bradshaw, the widow of Thomas 
Hargreaves. She was from Chorley, Lancashire, and the Hargreaves had lived in Preston until 
Thomas’ death in 1855. In 1858, as Mrs. Mary Hargreaves, she was publican at the Three Crowns, 
16 Standishgate, Wigan. It is possible that she was a customer of Jonathan’s wine and spirits 
business. 


Despite Jonathan’s return to Wigan, the Hallams’ clog making business in London was seeking new 
employees. 


TO CLOGGERS.—WANTED, immediately, Six good SEATSMEN: wages, from 4s. 6d. to 
18s. per dozen, for making-up new; all tops closed to hand—J. and E. HALLAM, 149, 
Waterloo-road. London. 


Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser, 22"4 December 1860 


The address remained the same, but it was now in the name of J. and E. Hallam, in other words, 
Jane and Elizabeth. In the 1933 interview, Joshua Hallam gave the impression that his father, 
Benjamin, was the leading light in the business, which could be what he had been told. However, it 
looks as if his two aunts had the business brains. 


In the 1861 census, the Hallam cousins were split between Lancashire and London. Daniel was a 


“Clog & Shoemaker” at Smithy Lane, Golborne. His younger brother Benjamin had changed 
careers and had joined the army, being stationed in Kent. Jane Hallam was at 149 Waterloo Road, 
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Lambeth, and she gave her occupation as “Clog Maker”. It is not clear whether she made clogs, or 
ran the business, brother William and unknown employees producing the clogs. Jonathan Hallam 
was living at the Three Crowns on Standishgate, Wigan, by 1861, and was “Innkeeper & Brewer”. 
Elizabeth Hallam was at 149 Waterloo Road, but her occupation was not recorded. However, there 
is evidence that she was running the clog making business with older sister Jane. Also in Lambeth, 
William was a clog maker, and Benjamin was a still a plumber, as he had been in Wigan. This is not 
consistent with Joshua Hallam’s view that Benjamin was the medal-winning clogger of the family. 


Advertisements promoting the wearing of clogs were placed by “J. & E. Hallam”. 


CLOGS! CLOGS! CLOGS! 
THE LANCASHIRE, LONDON, AND PARISIAN 


CLOG WAREHOUSE 


149, Waterloo-road, nearly opposite the Railway 

Station. 
LADIES and Gentlemen who study their health will do well to look in at the LANCASHIRE 
CLOG WAREHOUSE for Garden, Fishing, and Shooting Boots, the surest prevention 
against cold and consumption, by keeping the feet perfectly dry in all seasons. 
Every variety of clogs always on hand. Ladies' and Children's fancy clogs. Men's light, 
durable, and very strong. 
The trade and shippers supplied on the best terms. 
The attention of Brewers, Unions, Ragged Schools, Model Farms, &c., is particularly 
requested. 
Unequalled for Cheapness and Durability by anything yet introduced. 
No connection with any other house in the trade. 
J. & E. HALLAM. 


South London Chronicle, 16" November 1861 


The reference to 149 Waterloo Road being a Lancashire, London, and Parisian Clog Warehouse is 
puzzling. Having moved from Wigan only two years previously, the Hallams were creating a market 
for their Lancashire-style clogs, but also added London-style clogs to their product range. Did they 
sell French clogs? If so, did they import them from France, or make them in Lambeth? Were the 
French clogs sabots, made largely from wood with a little leather used for comfort or decoration, or 
galoches, which had wooden soles and leather uppers? I am familiar with two types of twentieth 
century galoche, one style being similar to British clogs, with leather shoe or boot uppers, and the 
other having hard, lacquered leather uppers, which could be slipped on and off easily. One style of 
galoche had very square toes. The following chapter considers whether this was a feature of London 
clogs. If it was, it would be interesting to know whether French galoches were influenced by 
London clogs, or vice versa. 


The Hallams did enter their clogs in the 1862 International Exhibition. 


... The clogs of J. and E. Hallam, of Waterloo-road, are exceedingly good ... [Report on 
Crystal Palace International Exhibition. ] 


London Evening Standard, 19" August 1862 (extract) 
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Though Jane and Elizabeth Hallam were running the business, the following report referred to “Mr. 
Hallam, of the Waterloo-road”. 


There is a case of greatly improved clogs, manufactured by Mr. Hallam, of the Waterloo- 
road, which deserve notice in connection with articles of clothing suitable for protection 

against damp and wet. Several pairs of the ordinary clogs are shown, and by their side the 
greatly improved ones of the exhibitor. Those adapted for ladies' wear have wood sole 

inside, some have spring soles and other spring sides. The garden clogs for ladies are lined 
with fur. Some specimens are adapted for children's wear, and others, again, for rifle 

volunteers and sportsmen. The main feature of improvement consists in the very close 

resemblance of these clogs to the ordinary leather boot. They have the merit of being both 
warm and light to wear ; and the soles are cut to the exact shape of the foot, and thus give a 
greater support to the arch of the foot than the ordinary leather boot. These clogs are well 
adapted for general use in, damp or wet weather. 


Morning Post, 14 October 1862 


As Benjamin Hallam was still a plumber as recently as 1861, it seems possible that William Hallam 
was the clog maker, and that his sisters managed the business. It was unusual for women to run 
businesses at this time, so following the award of the prize medal, this advertisement referred to 
“Messrs. J. & E. Hallam”. 


Lancashire Clogs. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
The only PRIZE MEDAL Awarded to 
Messrs. J. & E. Hallam 

FOR CLOGS AND WOOD BOOTS. 
MESSRS. H. take this opportunity of thanking their Friends, and solicit an inspection of 
their large Stock of CLOGS and WOOD BOOTS, for Shooting, Fishing, Garden, and 
general wear, which they have on hand at their Wholesale and Retail Establishment, 

149, Waterloo-road. 


Extract from the "Morning Post." 
"The main feature of improvement consists in the very close resemblance of these clogs to 
the ordinary leather boot. They have the merit of being both warm and light to wear ; and the 
soles are cut to the exact shape or the foot, and thus give a greater support to the arch of the 
foot than the ordinary leather boot. These clogs are well adapted for general use in damp or 
wet weather.” 


South London Chronicle, 8 November 1862 


Back in Wigan, Jonathan Hallam was in court following an alleged assault on a police officer at the 
Three Crowns, Standishgate. 


ASSAULT UPON A POLICE OFFICER BY A PUBLICAN.-Mr. Jonathan Hallam, of the 
Three Crowns, was summoned for having assaulted Police-constable Hopkins.—Mr. 

Mayhew appeared for the defence.— The officer stated that he was on duty in Mesnes-lane 
at 25 minutes to three o'clock on Sunday morning last. Seeing a light and hearing talking in 
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the Three Crowns he went to the back kitchen window, and on looking through saw the 

defendant, his wife, and Mrs. Foster, the wife of William Foster, greengrocer. Mrs. Poster 

was sat down drinking a glass of ale. He knocked at the door, when the defendant opened it, 
and he (the officer) made one step into the kitchen. The defendant stood in the passage 

before him and asked him what he wanted there. Witness told him he had some people 

drinking in the house, to which the defendant replied that he had no one but those belonging 
to the house. Witness said there was Mrs. Foster for one drinking a glass of ale as he 

passed the window, but defendant answered that no glass of ale had been drunk, and told 

him to go outside the house, otherwise his nose would go outside. He then told the defendant 
that he should make a report of the case, when the defendant struck him with his fist on the 
breast and made him stagger from the passage into the yard. Defendant then closed the door 

and he (witness) went away. ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 15" April 1864 (extract) 


Later that year, Jonathan Hallam entertained around fifty members of the Duke of Lancaster’s 
Yeomanry Cavalry at the Three Crowns. 


THE YEOMANRY.—On Monday evening last the non-commissioned officers and privates 
in the Wigan troop of the Duke of Lancaster's Yeomanry Cavalry, to the number of about 50, 
dined together at the house of Mr. Jonathan Hallam, the Three Crowns. A substantial repast 
was provided, to which it is unnecessary to state fall justice was done by the company. ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 9" July 1864 (extract) 


In 1865, Jonathan Hallam placed the following advertisement to promote his brewery and the Three 
Crowns. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. HALLAM’S HOPE-STREET BREWERY 


AND THREE CROWNS INN, WIGAN. 
BREWER OF MILD AND BITTER ALES AND PORTER. 


BEST DUBLIN STOUT AND BURTON BEST. 
In Casks and Imperial Pint Bottles. 
SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY, RUM, AND GIN. 
In all sizes of Packages suitable for Private Families. 


FIND OLD COGNAC IN BOTTLE. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED WINES IN EVERY VARIETY. 


J. H. SOLICITS A TRIAL. 
Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 15" July 1865 


Despite concentrating on his role of innkeeper and brewer, Jonathan Hallam appears to have 
maintained contacts with the clog makers of Wigan. 


WIGAN MASTER CLOGGERS' ASSOCIATION,—The first annual dinner of the Wigan 


Master Cloggers' Association was held on Wednesday evening, at the house of Mr. Jonathan 
Hallam, Three Crowns Inn, Standishgate. About sixty sat down to an excellent repast, which 
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did the host and hostess infinite credit, the best eulogium on their catering being that passed 
by the guests as they heartily attacked the plentiful provision. Afterwards Mr. Lund occupied 
the chair and Mr. Wilcock the vice-chair, and the evening was pleasantly and harmoniously 
spent. After the usual loyal toasts, the "Army, navy, and volunteers" was given, and 
responded to in suitable terms by Private Wm. Heaton, of the 21st L.R.V. The toast of the 
evening, "Success to the Master Cloggers' Association," was fittingly proposed by Mr. 
Wilcock, and afterwards came "The town and trade of Wigan," given by Mr. James Royle, 
"The Lancashire witches," given by Mr. Joseph Swift, and "The host and hostess," proposed 
by Mr. Wolfendale. The intervals between the addresses were agreeably filled up by a 
number of excellent songs, and the evening was very cheerfully and socially passed. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 20" January 1866 
The following year, he was in trouble again, and PC Hopkins was involved. 


CHARGE OF BREAKING THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS' ACT.—Jonathan Hallam, of 
the Three Crowns Inn, was charged with having his house open for the sale of beer at 
twenty-five minutes to ten o'clock on Sunday morning, the 7th day of April, otherwise than 
as refreshment for travellers—Police-constable Hopkins said that on Sunday morning he 
was on duty in Standish-gate, at twenty-five minutes to ten o'clock, when he went into the 
Three Crowns, where he saw three men standing at the bar. One of the men was drinking a 
glass of ale, and there was a quart jug in the bar nearly full of fresh drawn ale. The ale was 
divided from the jug among the three men in witness's presence. The landlady came from the 
kitchen, when witness told her that he should have to report them for selling within 
prohibited hours. She replied that she must admit it was a clear case. She did not know they 
were in the house.—In reply to Mr. Hallam, witness stated that he entered the house by the 
front door, which was partly opened and fastened by a chain. This he swore positively.—Mr. 
Hallam said this was not the first time this man had foresworn himself. In defence he urged 
that a woman was cleaning the lobby, the door being partially open as she was cleaning 
behind it. While the door was open the three men went to a servant girl in the bar who was 
unused to the trade, and she not knowing she was doing wrong filled some stale beer which 
had been drawn the previous night. The men stood with the door wide open, the tap-room 
window was wide open, so that the filling was not done in anything like a stealthy manner. 
The officer went out by the back door, and the gates there were closed. —The woman who 
was Cleaning the lobby and the servant who filled the beer were called, and corroborated the 
statement.—The Mayor said there could be no doubt the law had been infringed, and under 
the circumstances they thought he ought to pay the costs. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 12" April 1867 


In London, the Hallams’ business moved from 149 to 99 Waterloo Road, and attempted to recruit 
new employees from Lancashire. 


TO CLOGGERS.—Wanted, immediately, Two good Solemakers wages 4s. 6d. per dozen.— 
Apply, by letter, to J. and E. Hallam’s, 99 Waterloo-road, London. 


Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser, 20" November 1867 
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Jonathan Hallam continued to receive coverage in Wigan newspapers, but in 1868 he was the victim 
of a crime. 


THE THEFT PROM THE THREE CROWNS INN.--Christopher Harrison, of no fixed 
residence, was charged with stealing a pair of boots and an overcoat, the property of Mr. 
Jonathan Hallam, of the Three Crowns Inn, Standishgate, on the 29th of November last.— 
Mr. Rowbottom appeared on behalf of the prosecution. —Mrs. Hallam said that on the day 
mentioned she saw the prisoner in her husband's house, in company with a man named 
Crawley, who had since been in custody, but was discharged on the ground of insanity. 
Witness first saw the prisoner about ten o'clock in the morning, and during the day he and 
Crawley were together in various parts of the house. The boots and coat produced were her 
husband's property, and were missed on the Monday following—Thomas Crook, 
fishmonger, Hallgate, said he was in the Three Crowns Inn on the 29th of November, and 
saw the prisoner and Crawley there. The latter was offering a pair of boots for sale, and the 
prisoner purchased them. In the afternoon witness was again in the house, and Crawley then 
wanted to sell him a coat, but he refused to purchase it, as the price asked was much below 
its value. Afterwards prisoner bought it for 10s——Robert Houghton, assistant to Mr. W. 
Saunders, pawnbroker, 95, Byrom-street, Liverpool, proved that on the 1st of January the 
coat produced was pledged by a woman who gave the name of Mary Harrison. Police- 
constable Atkinson stated that he apprehended the prisoner at Bolton on the 15th instant. In 
his possession was a carpet bag, and among the contents were the boots produced and the 
ticket relating to the coat.—Prisoner reserved his defence, and was committed for trial at the 
next borough sessions. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 17" January 1868 
Jonathan Hallam was also an activist in respect of issues affecting Wigan’s licensed victuallers. 


THE SUNDAY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 
MEETING OF THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 
A meeting of licensed victuallers was held on Wednesday afternoon, at Mr. Hallam's, the 
Three Crowns Inn, to take into consideration the bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. J. A. 
Smith, for the purpose of closing public-houses on Sunday. There was a fair attendance of 
publicans, and Mr. Hallam was elected to preside. ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 29" February 1868 (extract) 


It seems inevitable that Hallam would become involved in campaigns relating to Sunday opening, 
having been accused of opening illegally on a Sunday in 1867. 


MEETING OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS.—On Tuesday afternoon, a meeting of 
licensed victuallers was held at the Three Crowns Inn, Standishgate. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Jonathan Hallam, who opened the proceedings by remarking that the time had 
arrived when it was absolutely necessary to throw increased vitality and energy into the 
Wigan Association of Licensed Victuallers. He then alluded to a speech made a few days 
ago by Mr. John Bright, upon whose views on the subject of Sunday closing he severely 
commented. Having referred to the unsatisfactory state of the law at present, Mr. Hallam 
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enforced upon the assembly the necessity of frequent consultations, and of straightforward 
conduct in all their dealings. ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 7 March 1868 (extract) 


It seems that Jonathan Hallam had been using a detached building as an additional drinking area, 
and faced losing his licence. He closed the vaults, and kept his licence. 


VICTUALLERS' APPLICATIONS. 
... The Three Crown Inn, Standishgate.—In this case the licence had been adjourned on the 
same grounds as in the last—the use of a detached building for vaults. The applicant, 
Jonathan Hallam, had given notice to the Chief-Constable that the vaults had been closed, 
and the licence was now renewed. ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 16" September 1870 (extract) 


Having overcome this problem, Jonathan Hallam died the following month, on 19" October 1870. 
His probate record described him as “Innkeeper and Common Brewer”. Shortly after his death, 
Mary Hallam placed this notice to wind up Jonathan’s financial affairs. 


JONATHAN HALLAM, DECEASED. 

.. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that all persons having any CLAIMS or DEMANDS 
against or affecting the estate of JONATHAN HALLAM, late of Wigan, in the county of 
Lancaster, Innkeeper and Common Brewer, deceased, who died on the 19th day of October, 
1870, and whose Will was duly proved on the 27th day of the same month and year, in the 
District Registry of Her Majesty's Court of Probate, at Liverpool, by MARY HALLAM of 
Wigan aforesaid. Innkeeper, the lawful widow and relict of the said testator, one of the 
executors named in the said Will, are hereby required to send in their Debts, Claims, and 
Demands to the executrix, at the Offices of her Solicitor, Mr. HEALD, on or before the 1st 
day of December next, at the expiration of which time the said executrix will proceed to 
administer the estate and distribute the assets of the said testator among the parties entitled 
thereto, having regard to the Claims and Demands only of which the said executrix shall 
then have had notice ; and for the assets, or any part thereof, so administered or distributed 
the said executrix shall not be liable to any person of whose Claim or Demand she shall not 
then have had notice : and all persons indebted to the estate of the said testator are requested 
forthwith to pay the amount of their debts respectively to the said executrix. 


Dated this 27th day of October, 1870. 
THOMAS HEALD, of Wigan, 
Solicitor for the said Executrix 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 29"" October 1870 (extract) 


The licence of the Three Crowns was transferred to Mary Hallam in December 1870. She had been 
the publican a dozen or so years previously. 


TRANSFER OF LICENCES.—A special sessions for the transfer of public-house and 
beerhouse certificates was held at the borough courts, on Wednesday, before Messrs. J. 
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Lamb and T. Wall. The following public-house licences were transferred :— ... the Three 
Crowns, Standishgate, from Jonathan Hallam, deceased, to Mary Hallam, his widow ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 10" December 1870 (extract) 


In 1871, Daniel Hallam was still living in Smithy Lane, Golborne, but by now he was a boarder. His 
wife Mary had died in 1864. He was a “Cordwainer & Clogger”. A directory of 1869 listed him 
both as a “Boot and Shoe Maker” and “Clog and Patten Maker”, so it seems likely that he did not 
concentrate on just one type of footwear. His younger brother Benjamin was still a soldier in 1871, 
and at the time of the census was stationed in Aldershot, Hampshire. 


In London, Jane Hallam was at 99 Waterloo Road, Lambeth, and was a “Clogg Maker” employing 
seven men and a boy. In time I will aim to confirm whether any of her employees had been 
recruited from Lancashire, or whether they were locally-born. Elizabeth, William, and Benjamin 
Hallam were also at the same address, and in each case their occupation was given as “Clogg 
Maker”. This seems to be the first time that Benjamin Hallam’s occupation is recorded as being 
clog maker rather than plumber. It was nine years after the award of the prize medal at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. 


This report about an exhibition in Wigan in 1873 is of interest. 


... The articles of perhaps the greatest novelty on this stall are a collection of bannerets, 
worked in the style of the Princes [sic] own regiments, the Dragoon guards and the 17" 
Lancers, and a pair of richly ornamented clogs made by Mr. J. Hallam ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 6" June 1873 (extract) 


It is possible that the military “bannerets” came via Benjamin Hallam, who was still serving in the 
army (17" Regiment of Foot). Who was “Mr. J. Hallam”, maker of the richly ornamented clogs? In 
my opinion, the most likely candidate was Joseph Hallam (1830 — 1886), who in the 1870s was 
living in Pitt Street, Wigan. 


A legal notice placed in the Wigan Observer and District Advertiser of 8'" August 1874 confirmed 
that the Trustees and Executors under the last will and testament of Jonathan Hallam, deceased, 
Innkeeper late of Wigan, were Mary Strickland (Hallam’s widow, now remarried), and William 
Bradshaw Hargreaves (her son, from her first marriage). (Mary Hallam married William Waring 
Strickland in Derbyshire in 1873.) 


In the mid-1870s, the Hallams’ London business started to be advertised as “J. & E. Hallam and 
Bros.”. It was not clear that “J. & E.” were Jane and Elizabeth, but at least they no longer felt the 
need to include “Messrs.” in the name of the business. 


Advertisements indicated that the main premises were at 99 Waterloo Road, but that a branch shop 
had been opened at 1 York Road, Battersea. The main product was the “Celebrated Lancashire 
Clog”, which was available wholesale as well as retail. This suggests that the Hallams supplied 
various outlets in London which advertised Lancashire clogs but which did not seem to be 
manufacturers. 
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Prize Medal awarded International Exhibition, 1842, for Lancashire Clogs, or Boots with Wood Seles. 


J. & E. HALLAM axn BROS, 


OF 
99, WATERLOO ROAD, 
LONDON. : 
Thank the Inhabitants of Clapham, Battersea, Wandsworth, and the surro pane for past favors, 


and beg to inform them that they have opened a BRANCH SHOP « 
1, YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA, (opposite Messrs. Watneys’ nen 


Where they are prepared to serve the Public with their - 
CELEBRATED LANCASHIRE CLOGS (Wnotgsate axp Reta) 


In every Variety, at the Lowest possible Price. 
Rebottoming and Repairs done on the shortest notice. 


South London Chronicle, 27" February 1875 


Benjamin Hallam had married Ruth Emma Clare in 1874, and they moved to Battersea to open the 
branch shop. Benjamin and Ruth Emma Hallam had seven children, all born in London (Battersea 
or Wandsworth): William (1875), Joshua (1876), Jonathan (1878), Elizabeth Ruth (1880), Elizabeth 
Ruth (1881), Jane (1885), and Emma (1889). The first Elizabeth Ruth Hallam died in 1881, and the 
next daughter to be born was given the same names. Joshua Hallam was the subject of the Daily 
Mirror’s 1933 article. 


The business name “Hallam Brothers” was used for 1 York Place, York Road, Wandsworth, in a 
directory of 1878. It is possible that William and Benjamin Hallam were based at this address, and 
that Jane and Elizabeth supervised other employees at Waterloo Road. 


Lancashire’s Benjamin Hallam had left the army by 1881, and was a pensioner of the 17" Regiment, 
living in Wigan. His brother Daniel was still in Golborne, at 49 Church Street, where he was a 
boarder. A directory of 1881 gives his address as 66 Church Street, Golborne, which could have 
been his business premises. His occupation in both the census and directory was clogger. 


Jane, Elizabeth, and William Hallam were all living at 99 Waterloo Road, Lambeth, in 1881, and 
were described as clog makers. In the years to 1880, their brother Benjamin and his family were 
living at 1 York Place, which in some records is described as Battersea and in others as 
Wandsworth. By 1881 Benjamin’s family had moved to 367 York Road (Battersea or Wandsworth), 
and in the census his occupation was recorded as being “Clog Maker”. Benjamin Hallam appears to 
have lived at 367 York Road throughout the 1880s, though in 1890 he appeared on the electoral 
register at 99 Waterloo Road. 


In the 1880s, Daniel Hallam found it necessary to supplement his income from clog making by 
working as a street lighter for Golborne Parochial Committee. 
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GOLBORNE. 
GOLBORNE PAROCHIAL COMMITTEE. —- The monthly meeting of the above 
committee was held ... on Wednesday afternoon ... A vacancy having occurred amongst the 
street lighters, it was resolved to engage Daniel Hallam at a weekly wage of ten shillings. It 
was agreed to commence lighting the street lamps on the 21* inst. ... 


Leigh Chronicle and Weekly District Advertiser, 13'" August 1886 (extract) 


It was tempting to consider whether Daniel Hallam could have supplied dancing clogs to the well- 
known singing and clog dancing troupe, William Jackson’s Eight Lancashire Lads, which originated 
in Golborne. However, his clog making business seems to have been in decline long before the 
troupe was founded. 


Daniel Hallam was seventy three years old at the time of the 1891 census, and was still a boarder in 
Church Street, Golborne. He gave his occupation as “Clogger” rather than “Street Lighter”, so 
presumably still had some income from clog making. His younger brother Benjamin had married 
Nancy Rudd in 1884, and their daughter Jane Ellen was born in Aspull, near Wigan, in 1885. Parish 
records from his marriage and his daughter’s baptism described him as a shoemaker. Benjamin 
Hallam continued to live in Aspull, Lancashire, from this time onwards. The electoral register of 
1889 showed him to be living at 87 Wigan Road, Aspull, and in the 1891 census he was at 73 Wigan 
Road. In that year, his occupation was recorded as being “Shoe Maker & Clogger”, so he had 
finally turned to the traditional trade of Wigan’s Hallams. 


(I did have a feeling of déja vu once I noted that Benjamin Hallam had moved 
to Aspull. In 2008 I gave a talk about local clog makers in Aspull, and prepared 
a short booklet, which I called “The Clog & Patten Makers of Aspull and 
Haigh, Lancashire (including Top Lock and New Springs)”. This was described 
as “Research Notes (not for publication), because I realised it needed more 
work before being suitable for general release. At the time of compiling the 
information, the 1911 census was not yet available. The 1921 census should be 
available next year, so 2022 should be the year in which I revisit previous work 
such as this, with the aim of updating it and making it available through 
Facebook, libraries and archives.) 


A directory of 1882 listed the London Hallams’ business in the category “Patten & Clog Makers”, 
with the name “Misses J. & E. Hallam” and address 99 Waterloo Road. Other than the census, this 
is possibly the earliest that “J. & E. Hallam” were identified as females. 


William Hallam died in London in 1883, aged fifty three years. My assumption is that he had been 
the main clog maker in the Hallam family business in London from 1859 onwards, and that he 
probably deserves the credit for the business winning the prize medal at the International Exhibition 
of 1862. His younger brother Benjamin was still a plumber at that time, and I assume that sisters 
Jane and Elizabeth managed the business rather than making clogs, though it is possible that they 
did make clogs themselves. 


In 1884, a directory identified the London business as “J. & E. Hallam & Bros.”, clog makers at 99 
Waterloo Road. 
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Jane and Elizabeth Hallam were both living at 99 Waterloo Road, Lambeth, in 1891, and each was 
recorded as being a “Clogmaker”. A directory of the same year listed them as “Jane & Elizabeth 
Hallam (Misses)”, clog makers at 99 Waterloo Road; and “Misses J. & E. Hallam”, “Patten & Clog 
Makers”, at the same address. Benjamin Hallam was said to be a “Clog Manufacturer” in that 
year’s census, and his address was still 367 York Road, Battersea. 


In a directory of 1895, “Misses J. & E. Hallam”, were listed as “Patten & Clog Makers”, at 99 
Waterloo Road. They were listed as “Jane & Elz. Hallam” at the same address in 1899. 


Jane Hallam died in 1896, though the Hallams’ clog making business in London included her name 
for some years afterwards. She was seventy nine years old. 


Elizabeth Hallam died in London in 1899, aged seventy five years. With her sister Jane, she had 
given her name to the Hallam’s business in London for several decades, though it seems to have 
been the early 1880s before it was clear that “J. & E. Hallam” were women. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, Benjamin was the only surviving member of the Hallams from 
Wigan who had moved to London in the late 1850s. 


In the census of 1901, he was recorded as being a “Clog Manufacturer” at 99 Waterloo Road, 
Lambeth, having moved there following the deaths of sisters Jane and Elizabeth. (Benjamin had 
been on the electoral register at 99 Waterloo Road throughout the 1890s, but appears to have lived 
at 367 York Road until the end of the decade.) He was sixty six years old, but by this date his three 
sons were assisting in the business. William (aged 26 years), Joshua (24), and Jonathan (22) were 
all clog makers at 99 Waterloo Road. It seems that the premises at 367 York Road were retained, 
because a directory of 1901 gives it as the business address of “Hallam Bros.” who were cloggers. It 
seems likely that Benjamin and his three sons traded from two addresses between them. 


Daniel Hallam, now eighty three years old, was no longer a clogger. Still boarding at Church Street, 
Golborne, his occupation in 1901 was “Scavenger on highway”. This seems a very sad end to his 
working life. His brother Benjamin, now sixty five years old, was a “Boot Maker & Clogger” at 73 
Wigan Road, New Springs, Aspull. 


For the time being, the Hallams’ London business at 99 Waterloo Road continued to trade under 
than business name of Benjamin’s sisters. This advertisement of 1901 described the business as 
being “Clog Manufacturers to the Profession”, and it implied that they provided dancing clogs and 
other wooden-soled footwear to stage performers. It is a shame that the “Leading Artists of the 
World” were not named. 


J. & E. HALLAM, 


Clog Manufacturers to the Profession, 
Makers to the Leading Artists of the World. 
99, WATERLOO ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Music Hall and Theatre Review, 20 December 1901 
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In the early 1900s, Daniel Hallam was best-known for being the oldest man present at the annual 
Golborne Old Folks’ Treat. 


GOLBORNE OLD FOLKS’ TREAT. 
There are few annual events in Golborne which are more enthusiastically taken up than the 
annual treat to the old people. Commenced about a quarter of a century ago, it has never 
since been omitted ... The old folks always have a very excellent meat tea provided ... The 
oldest man present was Daniel Hallam, 84 years, of Church-street ... 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 10" January 1902 (extract) 


The trading name “J. & E. Hallam” survived for a few more years after the deaths of Jane and 
Elizabeth Hallam. In 1903, dancing clogs were to be presented to the “neatest-dressed competitor” 
in a clog dancing contest in South London. 


MR FRANK WEEKS is making arrangements for a great amateur clog-dancing contest at 
the South London, to commence on Monday next. It is open to all comers, and will be under 
the control of Mr Frank Leon, an expert in the wooden shoon, who will be assisted by 
another competent judge, and whose decisions will be final. Names are to he sent in as early 
as possible to Mr Weeks, who will present on Friday a silver cup, valued at five guineas, to 
the winner of the contest, a silver lever watch to the second, and a silver gold-centre medal 
to the third. A pair of dancing clogs will be presented to the neatest-dressed competitor by J. 
and E. Hallam, of Waterloo-road. Each competitor is to dance six steps in clogs, and no 
jingles or fittings will be allowed, and in the judging, time, style, execution, variety and 
originality of steps, with or without music, will be taken into consideration. Heats will be 
danced in each house. 


The Era, 10" January 1903 


Daniel Hallam’s attendance at the annual treat for the “Old Folks” of Golborne continued to be 
noted in newspaper reports. 


GOLBORNE OLD FOLKS’ TREAT. 
One of the most interesting annual events at Golborne is the Old Folks’ Treat ... the affair is 
looked forward to with great eagerness by those who in declining years have joyous days 
few and far between. ... The oldest people present were: Daniel Hallam, 87 ... 


Leigh Chronicle and Weekly District Advertiser, 15" January 1904 (extract) 


In 1904, it appears that the Hallams had taken on an additional property. A directory of that year 
lists the Hallam Brothers as cloggers at 367 and 349 York Road, Battersea. The following year, they 
appear as “Hallam Bros.” at the same address. However, in 1906, the business name “J. & E. 
Hallam” was used for that same address, though this is possibly the last time the sisters’ names were 
used for the Hallams’ business. 


During the 1900s, Benjamin, William, Joshua, and Jonathan Hallam appear on the electoral register 
at 99 Waterloo Road, but in 1909 they became registered at 33 Waterloo Road, Lambeth. 
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The London Hallams address in the 1911 census was 33 Waterloo Road, Lambeth. Benjamin 
Hallam was a clog maker aged seventy six. His three sons were also clog makers, and William was 
36, Joshua 34, and Jonathan 32. 


Back in Lancashire, Benjamin Hallam was a seventy five year old “Boot Repairer” (“Cordwainer” 
having been crossed out on the form). He was still living at 73 Wigan Road, New Springs, Aspull, 
where he had been since the early 1890s. The electoral register of 1914 placed him at the same 
address. 


Map — Wigan Road, New Springs, Aspull, 1907 


The Hallams in London seems to have moved from 33 Waterloo Road in the early 1910s. The 
electoral registers of 1914 to 1920 list Benjamin, William, Joshua, and Jonathan at 153 Waterloo 
Road, Lambeth. 


In 1916, a Wigan newspaper published the following tribute to Benjamin Hallam on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. It confirms his military service, and indicates that he was respected by other 
cloggers in Wigan and district. 


The Oldest Wigan Master Clogger, 
PRESENTATION ON HIS 80" BIRTHDAY. 
MR. BEN HALLAM. 
At the conclusion of the annual meeting of the Wigan and District Master Cloggers’ 
Association, at the headquarters, on Wednesday last week, a very interesting ceremony took 
place, this being a presentation of a silver-mounted walking stick to Mr. Ben Hallam, of 
New Springs, in commemoration of the attainment of his 80th birthday. 


After a sumptuous tea had been partaken of, the re-elected president announced that he had a 
very pleasing duty to perform, and that was to show, if only in a slight form, the honour and 
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respect which he and his fellow members of the Masters’ Association held for their oldest 

and esteemed member, Mr. Hallam. During his years of office they had had to face many 

difficulties, but Mr. Hallam had always proved himself a tower of strength, and at all the 

periods of stress and disappointments the martial spirit of their honoured guest had ever 

asserted itself, and he had never abandoned them. Born exactly 80 years ago, within a 

stone's throw from the very spot on which they were now assembled, they had in Mr. Hallam 
an excellent type of the sturdy British soldier and the vitality and energy which he displayed, 
not only at the bench, but in his ordinary walk of life, was a wonder to all who knew him. 

Twenty odd years of a soldier's life must have given him a panorama of the ups and downs 

of this world, and vain would it be for any of them to anticipate such an experience as that of 
their worthy friend. It was certainly one of the most pleasant duties he had ever had to 

perform, to ask him to accept on behalf of his fellow-members that slight token of esteem, 

and he hoped that Mr. Hallam would be spared for many more years to meet them in their 

assemblies. 


Mr. Hallam, who was taken completely by surprise, rising amidst applause. said that their 
action that night reminded him of an old adage, "Happy is he that expecteth not, for he shall 
receive much." 


The present was indeed a great surprise to him, but he was pleased to know that his past 

services were such as to merit their appreciation in such a handsome form. Nothing could 

have given him greater pleasure. and he would treasure that beautiful stick as long as he was 
spared in this life, and his health at the present time was such that he felt he would be able to 
use it for at least another twenty years. He could that night assure them that as long as God 
gave him health and strength he would be willing to give a helping hand to uplift and 

maintain the trade with which he had been connected all his life. 


Mr. Pye, the vice-president, referred to the many occasions on which differences of opinion 

had arisen in the past between Mr. Hallam and the younger blood of the association, but he 

believed that the experience and advice of this old friend had many times saved them from 

taking the wrong path. He was pleased to be associated with them on that particular occasion 
and he endorsed all that had been said that night, and he also took the opportunity of joining 

in the wish that their old friend would be spared to come amongst them for many years to 

come. 


Mr. Roscoe, the, secretary, in a very humorous speech. mentioned a few of the episodes in 
the life of "Old Ben," and said that after all, if the members would prove themselves as loyal 
and trustworthy as their old friend had been their association would rank as the first in the 
country. As secretary he had the privilege of examining the books for many years back, and 
he felt proud to say that Mr. Hallam's record. was absolutely without blemish. 


The health of Mr. and Mrs, Hallam was acclaimed in a right hearty manner, and a most 
pleasant evening was concluded. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 22" January 1916 
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Despite wishes that Benjamin Hallam would be spared “for many years to come”, he died only two 
years later. He was the last of the Hallams involved in clog making in the Wigan district of 
Lancashire. 


Jonathan Hallam seems not to appear in any British records after 1920, though the 1921 census is 
not yet available to check. Family trees on Ancestry suggest that he emigrated to Canada in the early 
1920s. His father and two brothers continued to be recorded in electoral registers. Benjamin Hallam 
was listed at 153 Waterloo Road, Lambeth, into the 1920s. The following newspaper report 
confirms that he was at that address in 1924. 


Delaying the Dance. 

B. Hallam, 153, Waterloo Road, S.E., is a clog manufacturer whose machinery seems to be 
very badly clogged. In February last, a Plumstead reader journeyed to London and handed 
him a pair of dancing shoes for rattles to be put in the heels, and obtained a receipt for the 
4s. which he paid in advance for the job and postage of the parcel. He is still without his 
shoes, and can get no reply to many letters asking for an explanation of the delay. Neither 
can we. Hallam should give a slow motion turn on the halls. By the same token he would 
beat anything we have ever seen. 


John Bull, 13" September 1924 


Though I am usually happy to see rogue businesses named and shamed, Benjamin Hallam was 
around eighty nine years old at this time, and the criticism may have been a little unfair. However, it 
is likely that William and Joshua were running the business by this date, but it still carried 
Benjamin’s name. 


A London directory of 1925 also listed Benjamin Hallam, clog maker, at 153 Waterloo Road. In the 
same year, his address in the electoral register was 172 Waterloo Road. William and Joshua Hallam 
were also listed at 172 Waterloo Road until 1927. A directory of 1927 listed B. Hallam, “Clog 
Mfr.”, at “172 Waterloo rd S.E.1”. 


Benjamin Hallam died in London in 1928, aged ninety three years. Sons William and Joshua carried 
on the family clog making business. 


William and Joshua Hallam moved to 179 Waterloo Road by 1929, as confirmed by the electoral 
register. However, the Daily Mirror article of 1933 identifies their trading address as 33 Waterloo 
Road, so it seems that they did not live over the shop. 


Despite the publicity of the 1933 Mirror article, the Hallam brothers seem to have been winding 
down the business by the early 1930s. They were not listed in the “Clog Makers” section of a 
London directory of 1934, or in one published in 1938. It is possible that Joshua Hallam had poor 
health by the mid-1930s. He died in 1936, aged sixty years. 


It is possible that the clog making business was wound up following Joshua’s death. The register of 
1939 lists a William Hallam, aged sixty four years, in Southwark, London, employed as a “Leather 
Cutter”. William could have found employment with another clog maker, or even a boot and shoe 
maker. A William Hallam died in Lambeth, London, aged eighty two. I have not seen the death 
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certificate, which would provide additional information, but the age is correct for this to have been 
the son of Benjamin Hallam. 


Summary 
Most of the claims made in the Daily Mirror article of 1933 can be verified. 


The Hallams did make clogs in three centuries — from the eighteenth to the twentieth — but it is 
impossible to prove that they did this for three hundred years in total. Even if the Hallam family 
was not in the business for the full three hundred years, they did have a lengthy involvement in clog 
making. 


Four children of Benjamin Hallam (1780 — 1840) moved from Wigan, Lancashire, in the late 1850s, 
to set up business as clog makers in London. They were Jane Hallam (1817 — 1896), Elizabeth 
(1823 — 1899), William (1830 — 1883), and Benjamin (1835 — 1928). Jonathan Hallam (1820 — 
1870) seems to have given his name to the business at first, but soon returned to Wigan to run the 
Three Crowns and a brewery. 


The business was awarded a prize medal for its clogs in 1862, though it is possible that William 
deserves the credit, or even sisters Jane and Elizabeth, because Benjamin was working as a plumber 
around that time. 


As these facts can be confirmed, I have no reason to doubt that the Hallams provided clogs to star 
performers such as Dan Leno, Little Tich, and Miss Fanny Fields. Lily Langtry was also said to 
have been a customer, but she is not generally known as a clog dancer, though dancing was often 
part of her act, in addition to comedy and singing. Further research is required to investigate why 
she might have bought clogs from the Hallams. 


An unresolved issue is that of “Parisian clogs” mentioned in an advertisement. It is not clear 
whether the Hallams made or imported French sabots or galoches, though other businesses in 
Britain sometimes advertised the availability of “French clogs”. I do not have the answer, but in the 
following chapter I discuss the types of clogs which were available in London. 


Square-toed twentieth century French 
‘galoches’ , with wooden soles and leather 
uppers. Would such French clogs have found a 
market in London? 
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Knowledge of the history and current existence of British clogs — leather shoes or boots with 
wooden soles — seems to be in decline. To many people, clogs are either Dutch wooden shoes 
(klompen), or Scandinavian slip-on clogs. Others think that “crocs” are clogs, being a synthetic 
version of slip-on clogs. 


Those who are familiar with British clogs, perhaps because they have seen clog dancers or North 
West Morris dancers wearing clogs, tend to associate them with Lancashire, which is quite valid. 
Some people might know that clogs were worn in other northern counties, such as Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, Westmorland, Cumberland, and so on. 


Should people turn to Wikipedia for guidance, they might be surprised to see the statement that 
more clogs were worn “down south” than in the north, and that London was quoted as a place 
where they were popular. 


... The heyday of the clog in Britain was between the 1840s and 1920s and, although 

traditionally associated with Lancashire, they were worn all over the country, not just in the 

industrial North of England. Indeed, Mark Clyndes of Walkleys says "More clogs were worn 
down south than in the northern industrial towns". The London fish docks, fruit markets and 
the mines of Kent being particularly noted. ... 


Wikipedia, 2021 (extract) 


The source of the Clyndes’ quotation is an article by Mark Handscomb entitled “Walking roughshod 
over the shoe”, which appeared in the Independent newspaper on 31* May 1990. Mark Clyndes ran 
Walkley Clogs of Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, in the late 1980s and 1990s, following the retirement 
of Frank Walkley. The business continues to this day, in Mytholmroyd, under different ownership. 


Clyndes’ statement is thought-provoking, and his claim is the opposite of what most people would 
expect. London is rarely associated with clog wearing. Nowadays clog and North West Morris 
dancers are seen there wearing clogs, but is it possible that at one time in the past more people in 
London wore clogs than in northern industrial towns? 


Clogs were worn by Londoners in a wide range of occupations, and music hall variety shows often 
included wooden shoe or clog dancers. Demand for clogs in London existed already when the 
Hallams moved there from Wigan in the late 1850s. One London clog making business was said to 
have been established in the early eighteenth century, and it will be interesting to research that 
particular firm, which, it is said, survived into the twentieth century. 


Censuses and trade directories show that there were far fewer clog makers in London during the 
nineteenth century, and into the twentieth, than in most of the larger Lancashire towns. For there to 
have been more clog wearers “down south” than in the north would seem to have required an 
“export” trade from Lancashire and Yorkshire to London (unless London clog makers were 
significantly more productive than their northern counterparts). This “export trade” may have 
happened to a limited extent, because some London boot and shoe shops advertised the availability 
of Lancashire clogs, which they seem not to have made themselves. However, we cannot know for 
certain whether such London retailers “imported” them from Lancashire, or acted as outlets for one 
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or more of the makers of Lancashire clogs who had relocated to London. It is possible that both 
sources of Lancashire clogs were used. Perhaps orders for clogs from Lancashire makers from 
London retailers tempted some clog makers, such as the Hallams, to move to London in order to be 
nearer to potential customers? 


In my opinion, it is possible that Clynes’ statement was true, but probably only for a specific and 
relatively short period. His business, and that of Frank Walkley and the Maudes before him, 
produced machine-made clogs soles, which were supplied to other clog makers, and industrial 
clogs, which were sold to wholesalers and directly to businesses. It is possible that the demand for 
such products was greater from customers “down south” than from those in northern towns, 
especially when industrial clogs were still worn in workplaces such as gasworks, and they would 
last as little as an hour before a new pair was required. 


The likelihood is that the large number of clog makers in northern counties sold most of their clogs 
to local customers, though some no doubt sent clogs to other counties, and a few did export as far 
afield as New Zealand. When you examine evidence of clog wearing, most, but not all, written, 
photographic, and film evidence is in respect of the northern counties. In addition, as we shall see, 
there were a number of campaigns, during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to promote 
clog wearing by the poorer people of London and the southern counties in general. Newspaper 
reports usually indicate that there was a reluctance to adopt the footwear favoured by northermers. 


It is my aim to write a history of clog making and clog wearing in London. This is not it. However, I 
will consider the nature of the clog making trade during the period the Hallams were active in 
London. In addition, I will consider how Lancastrian clog makers could have found a market for 
their products in London, if they differed from the types of clogs which were already long- 
established there. 


London before the Hallams 


One theory concerning the origin of clogs with wooden soles and leather shoe or boot uppers is that 
they evolved from pattens, which had been worn for centuries in Britain. The skills and tools 
required to carve a patten “wood” could be used to carve a clog sole. Similarly, someone who could 
make leather patten “ties” could probably also make leather uppers for clogs. There are a few 
references to the availability of clogs in the seventeenth century, but during the eighteenth century 
more patten makers also began to make clogs. 


It is not clear whether clog making in London developed separately from the craft in northern 
counties, or whether there might have been European influences at work. What is clear is that 
people in London were seeking ways of improving clog making by the end of the eighteenth 
century. 


A report in a New Zealand newspaper in 1912 referred to a recently-discovered patent for a late 
eighteenth century sewing machine, said to be suitable for clog making, presumably for sewing the 
leather uppers. 


... On June 17", 1790, Thomas Saint, of Greenhills Rents, in the Parish of St. Sepulchre, 


London, cabinet maker, made application for a patent under the title :— “An entirely new 
method of making and completing shoes, boots, spatter dashers [spats], clogs, and other 
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articles, by means of tools or machines also invented by me for that purpose, and also of 
certain composition of the nature of japan or varnish, which will be very advantageous in 
many useful applications.” In the drawing accompanying the specification there is included 
an illustration of a sewing machine, together with an inaugural note respecting its 
construction and operation. ... 


Alexandra Herald and Central Otago Gazette (New Zealand), 16" October 1912 (extract) 
It took several more decades before clog uppers tended to be sewn by machine rather than by hand. 
A London directory of 1825 included this long list of patten, last, and boot tree makers. Some of 
these would have made only lasts or boot trees rather than pattens. It is possible that some of the 
patten makers would also have made clogs by this date, but unfortunately this is not indicated in the 
directory. (In some cases the text was not easy to ready, so I may have transcribed some addresses 
incorrectly, especially as I am not very familiar with London districts.) 


PATTEN, LAST & BOOT TREE MAKERS. 


Aynsworth Benj. 1 Broadway, St. Thomas's London Jas. 58 Golden-In, Cripplgt 


Bolton. Thos. 14 Great Peall-st [?] 
Bradding Wm. 51 Grub-st, Crippg 


Brown Henry, 133 Union-st, Boro 


Cant Geo. Wm. 11 West-street North, 


Seven-dials 

Collison Nichl 110 Blackman-st 
Cook Mark, 9 Cannon-st 

Cottrrel Henry, 125 Holborn 
Dance Wm. 1 Old-st-road 

Davis Edwd. 155 Houndsditch 
Davis Wm. 55 Red Lion-st, Holbn 
Dawson Hy. 57 King-st, Seven-dls 
Duval Wm. 21 Grub-st, Cripplegt 
Eaton Geo. 4 York-st, Bethnal-grn 
Edlow Saml. 25 Little Pulteney-st 
Farrand Josh 188 Long-la, Bermd 
Felix Ann Eliz. 17 Great Wild-st 
Felix Jas. 188 Golden-la, Barbican 
Flawn Geo, 11 Cross-st, Golden-sq 
Fleming Wm. 20 Worship-st 

Frost Wm. 1 Pierpoint-rw, Islingtn 
Green John, 1 Duke-st, Lissou-grv 
Guerrier James, 7 Turnagain-lane 
Hall Jno. 8 Broad-st; Golden-sq 
Harris Chas. 2 Lit. St. Andrews-st 
Heath James, 14 Free School-st 


Heath Wm. 8 Broadwall, Christchurch, 


Surry [sic] 


Madden Wm. 51 Shoreditch 

Madden Wm. 513 Long-la, Smithfld 
Orme Mark Anthony, 3 Great Bell-alley, 
Coleman-street 


Orme Thos. 178 Union-st, Borough 
Pearcy Rd. 79 St. John-st, Smitbfld 


Perry James, 17 New-st, Dockhead, Bermondsey 


Pitt Jn. 8 Gt, Shire-la, Temple-br 
Sherwood Saml 24 Minories 
Shiers Sh. 7 WhiteLion-st, Godmflds 
Shiers Wm. 1 Booth-st, Spitalflds 
Smith Wm. 8 Cambridge-st, Gldn-sq 
Snowsill Thos. 121 Gray's Inn-lane 
Speer Geo. 21 New Goulston-st 
Stell & Goodwin, 42 Ray-st, Clkw 
Stockham Wm. 25 St. Martin's-In 
Tadman Jno. 174 Up Whitecross-st 
Thomas Geo. 14 Jane-st, St. Geo's E 
Trundell Gregory, 33 Houndsditch 
Vaughan Rd. 270 Bermondsey-st 
Wale Richard, 430 Strand 
Wallis Sl. 4 Globe-rd, Mile-end-In 
Ward Geo. Edw. 115 Snows-fields 
White Jas. 44 St. Clements, Clare-mt [?] 
Whitfield Hy. 14 King-st, Westm 
Wilkin Jno. 5 Crispin-st,. Spitalfds 


Willcox Jas. & Son, 70 Gray's Inn-la 
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Willcox Walter, 1 Gt., Suffolk-st, Blackfriars- 
Hobson Thos. 1 Rose-st, Soho road 
Lee John, 24 Henrietta-st, Manc-sq Wilson Richard, 37 Shoreditch 


PATTEN TIE & MATERIAL MAKERS. 
Dickson & Davis, 17 St. Martin’s-le-grand 
London Patten, Last, and Boot Tree Makers 1825 


Rather than explaining what pattens were, I reproduce a letter sent to New Zealand’s Otago Witness 
in 1894. 


W.H.S.R. writes :—In Multum in Parvo you state that "Pattens were overshoes." That does 
not well explain what they were, and as I have never seen one in the colony I may be 

excused for particularising. A patten was a thin wooden sole or clog standing on an iron ring 
of a slightly oval shape, a trifle wider than the foot of the person wearing it. The ring was 

fixed to the clog by two neat upright pieces of iron about 3in high, turned at the top and 

fastened under the clog by four screw nails. On the upper part of the clog was a toe-piece of 
leather, and a heel about 1in high, with two straps, which were tied with a bow of ribbon or 

buckle on the instep. The object was to keep the wearer up out of the mud. At first a person 
found it very difficult to walk in them, as they were like a short stilt, and sank into the 

ground, generally cutting out a piece like a baker making biscuits. The word is derived from 
the French patin, a clog. They were always worn over the ordinary boot, and by women— 
men were generally shod in real clogs—that was, a wooden sole nailed under their leather 

sole, and undershod with heel and toe plates of iron. Clogs for women were simply wooden 

soles with leather toe, heel and strap, and were slipped on over the boot when going out for a 
walk as goloshes now are. Goloshes, formerly called galoshes, from the French galoche, a 

wooden shoe, are now very different from the ones used in olden times, which were simply 

wooden soles with leathern uppers. An improvement was made by having a joint at the part 

where the tread of the foot came. The vulcanised indiarubber goloshes were invented in 

America about 1855. 


Otago Witness (New Zealand), 1° November 1894 


Another attempt to introduce machinery into clog production was made in the early nineteenth 
century. However, as this machine for making clog soles was being offered for sale together with 
numerous household items, the implication is that it was not a great financial success for the 
inventor. 


A Valuable Machine, possessing great auxiliary power, for manufacturing the soles of 
pattens, clogs, wooden shoes, and so contrived that one man only is required to keep it in 
motion. (Application has been made for a patent, and which may be obtained.) To which is 
attached an excellent circular saw-mill, with circular saws for sawing ivory, bone, brush- 
boards, &c. A strong lathe, with cast iron bed and double cranks, and a variety of valuable 
parts of machinery, in polished steel, brass work, wrought and cast-iron ditto, &c.—Also all 
the genuine Household Furniture, china, glass, sheets, table linen, and effects. May be 
viewed on Tuesday and morning of Sale ; Catalogues had on the Premises ; of Mr. J. Paul, 
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Auctioneer, Estate Agent, and General Appraiser, at his Office, No. 181, Sloane-street, and 
No. 16, Exeter-street, ditto. 


Morning Advertiser, 20" November 1830 


More successful machines for making wooden clog soles were introduced in Lancashire later in the 
nineteenth century. This will be discussed in more detail in my notes to “History of the Clog & 
Patten Trade”, by Alderman Thomas Broughton, due to be published as a free PDF later this year. 


London Clogs 


There are vague hints in newspaper advertisements that “London Clogs” were considered different, 
perhaps better, than other regional styles. 


On 7" June 1834, in the Drogheda Journal (Ireland), a Dublin boot and shoe maker advertised 
availability of “BEST LONDON CLOGS, BLACKING, &c. &c.” 


The Berwick Advertiser of 7" April 1838 included an advertisement for the boot, shoe, and leather 
warehouse of George Winlaw, in which he indicated that he sold “London Clogs of all kinds”. 


Unfortunately the advertisements do not include descriptions or illustrations of London clogs. By 
the time, later in the century, when some advertisements placed by London clog makers did include 
illustrations, the clogs offered for sale appeared to be the same as styles available elsewhere in 
Britain. This could have been because London styles were adopted in other parts of the country, or 
styles from the regions became popular in London. 


Many years ago, a well- 
respected and 
knowledgeable clog maker 
suggested that the 
preference of London clog 
wearers was for clogs with 
square-toed soles, so they 
could stand closer to the bar 
when having a drink after 
work. Apparently a London 
museum had a pair of clogs 
with square toes on display 
several decades ago. Could 
square toes have been the 
distinctive feature of 
London clogs? 


Clogs with square toes did 

exist, but not exclusively in 
London. This extract from a 
Cheshire clog maker’s price 
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list of the 1920s shows that he sold three styles of machine-made clog soles, one of which was 
square. 


= MACHINE MADE CLOG SOLES. 

ALL SHAPES. Per Per 

Doz. Pair. 

Men’s, 13’s and 14’s. ve . 10/6 1/-— 
- 9’s to 12’s. ae . 10/-— 414. 
Women’s, 5’s to 8’s. ae ae 3/6 1 Od. 
Boy’s, I’s to 4’s. es ee 7/- 8d. 
Child’s, 9’s to 12’s, ary ae 6/ 71. 
= ” 5’s to 8’s. xed at 5/6 7d. 
Common. Square. "Round Toe Duck, Men’s Washers... 0... 97/6 1/7 


I understand that some clog sole makers called the square-toed soles the “London” style, but it is as 
likely that they were used for customers in Lancashire or Yorkshire than for London customers. 


CLOG 
IRONS. 


Clog irons with square toes were required to match the 
clog soles. This illustration shows irons with “Square 
Concave Toe” and “Common Square Toe”. 


To go with the square soles and square clog irons, square 
clog lasts were required for the fitting of the leather 
uppers to the soles. The following photograph is of such 
square-toed lasts, which are part of our collection. 


PATTERN HEEI 


China 
Lancashire clogs with Whitley Bay, Spalding and City of London crests. Such china ornaments 
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depicted clasp-fastening Lancashire clogs, and they usually had square toes. They were made with 
crests for numerous towns and villages throughout Britain. 
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This photograph is of a pair of square-toed clogs in our collection. 
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Unfortunately it is not known where they were made. To make identification even more difficult 
than usual, this pair was purchased from the United States of America. It is possible that they were 
made in Britain and then taken to the USA by a collector, though clogs were imported from Britain 
in the nineteenth century. However, clogs were also made in the USA, for use there, and for export 
to Britain. This means that there is a remote possibility that they were made in the USA, exported to 
Britain in the nineteenth century, taken back to the USA by a collector, and then returned to Britain 
to become part of our collection! 


It is by no means clear whether square toes were the distinguishing feature of London clogs. Such 
clogs existed, but they were made in various places, possibly including the USA. 


Illustrations of clogs known to have been offered for sale in London follow later in this chapter. 
London Clog and Patten Makers 
By the 1830s, London directories included listings of “Patten and Clog Makers”. 


Bodman Henry, clog & patten maker, 45 Gloucester st, Comrcl rd 

Collison Maria & Co. shoe & patten makrs. 92 Blackman 

Davy Wm. clog & patten, &c. maker 180 Kingsland road 

Debb William, last, patten and clog manufacturer, 83 Friar street, Blackfriars road 
Farquharson John, patten maker, 174 Uppr. Whitecross st 

Gould William, patten maker, 25 Brick lane, Old st 

Guerrier Jas. last, patten & clog maker, 7 Turnagain lane 

Heath Thomas, clog and patten maker, 14 Freeschool st 

Hodges George, Anchor, P. H. Park st, Boro 

Hodges Henry, patten and clog maker, 95 Lambeth walk 

Hunt Wm. boot, and clog maker, 2 Jerusalem passage 

Jenner Thomas, patten & clog maker, 7 Dover place 

Lowndes Mary, patten and last maker, 27 Cannon st rd 

Morris Thos. patten & clog maker, 4 Compton st, Clknwll 

Shiers John Caleb, patten, clog and bat maker, 23 Hayfield place, Mlle end road 
Thomas Thomas, patten maker, 6 Petticoat lane 

Thomas Wm. clog and patten maker, I2 Lower West st, Saffron hill 

Unthank Charles, patten, clog, &c. maker, 9 Holywell lane, Shoreditch, & 2 Old street road 
Willoughby Saml. clog & patten maker, 78 Long la. Boro 

Wilson Richard, patten, clog, &c. manufacturer, 37 Golden square 

Wood Edw. Harrison, patten maker, 231 Bermondsey st 


London Patten & Clog Makers 1839 
There are fewer names than in 1825, but this 1839 list does not include those who made only lasts 
or boot trees but not pattens. Some still specialised in making pattens in 1839, but the list includes 
several who made both clogs and pattens, or clogs and boots. 
Among the businesses listed in 1838 were those of Maria Collison and Mary Lowndes. It was still 


unusual, later in the century, for Jane and Elizabeth Hallam to run a clog making business, but other 
women had set the precedent decades earlier. 
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In 1840, the Dorset County Chronicle included this brief article about the distribution of wooden 
shoe makers in Britain. 


Wooden Shoes. —Dean Swift in many of his political papers, used to hold forth that the 
Ministers of his day were striving to force the people to wear wooden shoes, meaning 
thereby that the wearing of such articles was one of the badges of slavery. In reference to 
this mode of guarding the feet we find in the population returns of 1831, that the 
manufacture of wooden shoes in the United Kingdom is confined to Wales and Scotland. In 
that year there were in the county of Cardigan 3 makers ; in Pembroke 7 ; and in Carmarthen 
9. In Scotland, there were in Dumfries 42 makers of wooden shoes; in Kirkcudbright 5; and 
in Roxburgh 4.—Total in Wales and Scotland, 70. 


Dorset County Chronicle, 16" April 1840 


The claim that manufacture of wooden shoes was confined to Wales and Scotland could only be 
valid if wooden shoes were considered to be something other than clogs with leather uppers. 
However, seventy makers of European-style wooden shoes in 1831 seems high, though such shoes 
were worn in Britain, but only to a limited extent. 


The following report indicates that hundreds of Dutch klompen were being imported into Britain 
into the 1840s. 


DUTCH SHOES. —The City of Rotterdam steamer, from Rotterdam, has brought the large 
number of 852 pairs of wooden shoes, the manufacture of Holland. Of course importation 
consists of the shoes manufactured entirely from wood, and so generally worn by the 

humbler classes in Holland ; but their importation into England is not a common occurrence, 
and therefore remarkable. From their being of great strength and thickness, and totally 

impervious to wet, they are invaluable in cases where their peculiar character may render 

them of service. 


Morning Post, 22" September 1847 


Just a few years before the Hallams arrived in London, this was the list of patten and clog makers in 
a London directory of 1856. 


PATTEN & CLOG MAKERS. 
See also Last Makers. 
Adams Wm. 87 Hare st. Bethnal green 
Aynsworth Mrs. Elizh. 229 Bermondsey st 
Boling Fredk. 6 Well st. Mile end Nw. tn. 
Carter George Levi, 10 King st. Cmdn.tn 
Cherry John (tie) 138 Long la. Bermndsy 
Davis John, 22 Union st. Middlesex hosp 
Dibb Wm. 17 Friar st. Blackfriars road 
Dodd Mrs. Ann, 5 Whitmore pl. ea. Hxtn 
Farquharson John, 82 Old st. St. Luke's 
Fitter John S. 217 Grange rd. Bermndsy 
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Gladman Geo. 39 London rd. Southwark 
Gladman Wm. John,134 Church st. Shored 
Gredus Thomas, 204 Hoxton Old town 
Harper Mrs. M. 210 Up. Whitecross st 
Howe Robert, 6 Robert street, Hoxton 
Jenner James, 40 Union st. Lambeth walk 
Jones W.H. & Son, 179 Borough High st 
Kenyon Thos. 6 Haddon pl. Waterloo rd. 
Kyne James, 20 Fann street, Goswell st 
Latham Wm. D. 13 Austin st. Shoreditch 
Lee John, 24 Henrietta st. Manchester sq 
London Geo. Fredk. 60 Golden la. Barbcn 
London Jas. Geo. 58 Golden la. St. Luke's 
Neale Charles, 41 Gt. Dover at. Borough 
Partridge W. 13 White Lion pas. Edgw. rd 
Pereira Anthony, 7 Lit. Gray's inn lane 
Pricked Henry, 205 Hoxton Old town. 
Rider Hen. 7 Cumberland pl. Old Kent rd 
Seymour Charles (wholesale), 1 St. James's walk, Clerkenwell green 
Shiers Wm. 92 Brick lane, Spitalfields 
Sinnock Mrs. Elisabeth, 4 Cambridge rd 
Stevens Thos. 12 Holywell In. Shoreditch 
Tadman Thomas, 276 Kent st. Borough 
Unthank Charles, 4 Old street road 

Wade William, 98 Long la. Bermondsey 
Waite Thos. 19 Hertford pl. Haggerston 
Wale James, 30 Finsbury market 

Walker William, 11 Leader st. Chelsea 
Webb George, 8 Pitt at. Old Kent road 
Wyman Matth, 118 Broadwall, Blackfrs 


London Patten & Clog Makers 1856 


John Cherry was shown to be a “tie” maker. He would have been a patten tie maker, the ties being 
pieces of leather nailed to the patten sole in order to attach it to a shoe. 


Lancashire Clogs 


Lancashire clogs were available in London before the arrival of the Hallams, as this advertisement 
from 1857 confirms. However, the implication of this is perhaps that shopkeepers should buy 
Lancashire clogs from a London-based wholesaler for sale to their customers in rural areas. It is not 
clear whether the clogs were bought from Lancashire in the first place, or made in London in the 
Lancashire style. 
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COUNTRY SHOPKEEPERS 


WILL find a Ready Sale for LANCASHIRE CLOGS to the Working Classes. Answer the 
purpose of Shoes, at half the price. 
Wholesale at GRAY and NAPPER’S, 240, Whitechapel-road. 


Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 13" December 1857 


In the West London Observer of 1* September 1860, the availability of “REAL LANCASHIRE 
CLOGS” from Davis’s, King Street, Hammersmith (established forty years) was advertised. Davis 
did not claim to have made the clogs, and it is not clear whether he was an outlet for a London- 
based maker of Lancashire clogs, or whether he purchased supplied directly from Lancashire. 


The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Saint George-in-the East, Middlesex, advertised in the 
East London Observer of 6" October 1860 to request tenders for the supply of “Boys’ and Girls’ 
Lancashire Clogs”. These would have been for children living in the parish Workhouse. 


In 1867, a Southwark auctioneer advertised “To Boot and Shoe Makers, Patten and Clog Makers, 
and Others” the sale by auction of “About 30 stamping, cutting, and pressing machines, patten ties, 
nails and rivets, patten and clog rings, clog boards, Lancashire clogs, and Lancashire clog soles, a 
few kip butts and pieces of leather, a large wood tank, and sundry tubs for tanning ...” 


CLOGS, CLOGS, CLOGS. 
MEN’S and Boy’s [sic] Lancashire Clogs, Wholesale and Retails ; lowest prices. ALLEN 
BROS., 51 and 52, Beresford-street, Woolwich. 


Clerkenwell News, 18" November 1868 


In 1875, the wearing of clogs was proposed as a means of improving the health of the people of 
Britain’s southern counties. Such proposals were made from time to time during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, though there is little evidence that many people followed the advice. 


BOOTS AND CLOGS.--Sir William Fraser writes to the Times :--“It needs no doctor to tell 

us that wet feet are the primary cause of at least half the deaths from chest disease. The 

Balmoral boot has saved the lives of thousands of the upper class. It is impossible to 

persuade the inhabitants of the southern counties of this Island to imitate their more knowing 
neighbours of the north, and to adopt the neat, black, metal-tipped, wooden-soled clog? 

Surely a few examples in high places might effect this.” 


Mona’s Herald (Isle of Man), 21“ January 1875 


The Hallams were well-established in London by this time, and it seems that they had a rival maker 
of Lancashire clogs, based in Lambeth Walk. 
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W. BOWLER, 


LAST, BOOT TREE, AND LANCASHIRE 
CLOG MANUFACTURER, 


69, Recunr Srazst, Lamsernx Wax, Lonpon. 


CLOGS RE-BOTTOMED AT ONE HOUR'S NOTICE. 


South London Chronicle, 13 October 1877 


Advertisements tended not to specify what was meant by the term “Lancashire clog”. They are as 
vague as those for “London clogs”. 


However, there are clues as to the nature of the Lancashire clog from other sources. For instance, 
the Essex Herald on 30" April 1844 published an article, taken from the Agricultural Gazette, on 
the subject of “Wooden Shoes”. To some extent it was promoting the wearing of wooden shoes, 
with some bias towards the sabots of the French. 


... The Lancashire clog is very cumbersome and very hard, and admits of no listing shoe 

inside ; and, in my opinion, both on this account and the greater cost, it is very inferior to the 
sabot. To bring wooden shoes into general vogue among us, the children of the poor should 

be first familiarised to the use of them : if accustomed at an early age to wear them, they will 
become unwilling to part with them in the succeeding stages of life. 


Essex Herald, 30" April 1844 


This description implies that the uppers of Lancashire clogs were made with stiff leather, and that 
they left no space for any sort of lining to be used. Wearers of European wooden shoes often wore 
what were a cross between a thick sock and a slipper to make them more comfortable, or stuffed 
them with straw. British clog wearers are also said to have used straw, but probably only in rural 
areas, such as parts of Cumberland. 


The following photograph is of a child’s pair of clasp clogs with irons. This is probably the most 
typical style of clog associated with Lancashire. 
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Clogs fastened with clasps, and fitted with irons 


The stiffness of the leather uppers was typical of some styles of clogs in the nineteenth century, but 
to some extent it did not matter if the clogs were of the type fastened with clasps or one bar and a 
button. Such clogs could be slipped on and off quite easily, which was a useful feature in some 
circumstances. If a feature of Lancashire clogs was that the uppers tended to be made with stiff 
leather, then a distinguishing feature of clogs from other regions, or of London clogs, could have 
been that more supple leather was used, which would have made fastening with laces or straps and 
buckles easier. 


Reduction in number of Clog and Patten Makers 
By the time this list was published in 1882, the Hallams had been established in London for over 
twenty years. The list of Patten & Clog Makers was shorter than in the 1850s, but it is likely that 


some businesses which had only produced pattens at the earlier date had either stopped trading or 
changed to making other products, rather than producing clogs. 
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PATTEN & CLOG MAKERS. 
See also Last Makers. 
Anderson George, 98 Tabard street, Boro' S E 
Baron Thomas, 26 Wellington st. Deptford S E 
Battersby Thomas, 257 Bethnal green road E 
Coombes John, Southwark park road S E 
Dibb William, 33 Friar st. Blackfriars rd S E 
Hallam Misses J. & E. 99 Waterloo road S E 
Neale Charles, 50 Southwark bridge road S E 
Partridge Walley, 80 Church st. Paddington NW 
Sharpless Richd. 72 Church st. Deptford S E 
Smith John, 44 York road N 
Stevens George, 12 Holywell la. Shoredtch E C 
Tadman Thomas, 218 Shadwell High street E 
Thompson James, 22 Rochester row SW 
Turner Dan,2 & 7 Churchway, Somers twn N W 
Wade William, 54 Long lane, Borough S E 


London Patten & Clog Makers 1882 


This report in a Welsh newspaper indicates that the wearing of clogs was still not popular with the 
poorer people of London. 


Some talk has been caused by the fact that the sabot, or wooden shoe, has been introduced 

as foot wear for poor children in London, several hundred pairs having been distributed by 

the Poor Children's Aid Society. A large amount of prejudice will, however, have to be 

overcome before this style of foot-gear can be expected to become popular even among the 

poorest, for although there can be no doubt that the feet are warmer and drier in them than in 
common boots or shoes. they will be regarded as a badge of poverty, always in evidence and 
ever being proclaimed. In London the poorer classes have never been able to be persuaded 

to adopt even such a modified form of the sabot as the clog which for so long has had an 

extensive vogue among the factory hands in Yorkshire and Lancashire; and this despite the 
fact that clogs last longer and are more watertight than such boots as the poor can afford. 

But even in the two counties just named, which might almost be called the home of the clog, 
that article of wear is by no means as common as it was. Fashion is powerful among the 

hardworking as well as among the well-to-do, and that mysterious arbiter has declared 

against the clog, with the consequence that "the clang of the wooden shoon" is less to be 

heard in the great manufacturing towns than it was a score of years ago. Under these 

circumstances, it is hardly to be hoped that the sabot will succeed. It is cheap, it is durable, 
but it is not the fashion ; and poor children will consequently be compelled by their parents 
to go slipshod and wet-footed as of yore, rather than that susceptibilities should be wounded 
by the wearing of a wooden boot. 


Aberdare Times, 17" March 1888 
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There must have been reasonable demand for clogs in London around this time, because directories 
showed that there were still over a dozen businesses producing clogs and pattens into the 1890s. 
However most large Lancashire towns would have had more cloggers than London at that time. 


PATTEN & CLOG MAKERS. 
See also Last Makers. 
Baron Thomas, 72 Wellington st. Deptford S E 
Battersby Thomas, 257 Bethnal green road E 
Dibb William, 33 Friar st. Blackfriars rd S E 
Ellen John Edward, 179 Waterloo road S E 
Hallam Misses J. & E. 99 Waterloo road SE 
Neale Charles, 52 Southwark bridge road S E 
Partridge Walley, 97 Church st. Paddington N W 
Penton Edward & Son, 1 & 8 Mortimer street, Middlesex Hospital W 
Pullinger Edward, 35 York st. Westminster SW 
Shickle Henry & Son, 576 Mile end rd E & Brick lane E 
Stevens George, 12 Holywell la. Shoredtch E C 
Turner Mrs. Sarah, 68 Churchway, Somrs.tn N W 
Wade William, 41 Great Dover street S E 


London Patten & Clog Makers 1891 


As this “advertorial” piece shows, Mr. Partridge of Edgware Road made both Lancashire and 
London clogs in the late 1890s. Various styles and uses of clogs are described. 


A ROYAL CLOG MAKER. 

For almost a quarter of a century the firm of Mr. Partridge, the well-known clog maker, has 
been established, and the fact that he holds a special appointment to Her Majesty's stables is 
a proof that his work is of no inferior character. Besides Her Majesty's the firm makes for 
some of the largest stables in the Metropolis. All sorts of Lancashire and London clogs are 
manufactured at 97, Church street, Edgware road, and everything in connection with a clog 
is here supplied. The prices are consistent with sound workmanship and good material, and 
there need be no hesitation in recommending the firm to the highest patronage. From the 
finest dancing clog to the lacing clog for laundry work, the water tights for brewery work, 
and the long and short clogs for carriage washing and stable work. Clients may rely on 
having them made in the best possible manner on shortest notice. All orders by post or 
otherwise are carried out under Mr. Partridge's own supervision and receive his strictest and 
immediate attention. 


Marylebone Mercury, 7" April 1898 
Lancashire clogs were advertised for sale as far away as New Zealand. Some advertisements also 
offered Yorkshire clogs, but in New Zealand it seems that London clogs were not a specific option. 
English clogs were advertised in New Zealand, and it is possible that London clogs fell into that 
category. 

Those of us who know the Old Country well will remember the grand old boots worn 


chiefly by the farming class, and also the factory hands and others, and known as the 
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"Lancashire clogs" ; renowned not only for good wear but for the wearers absolute certainty 
of having dry feet. This latter factor is alone so important at this season of the year as a 
safeguard against sickness, that we were pleased to note on our tour round town yesterday 
afternoon that Mr James Crichton, of the Victoria Boot Palace, has just landed a shipment, 
which he is selling at an extremely reasonable price. Ask for " Lancashire clogs." 


Wanganui Chronicle (New Zealand), 9" July 1898 


Perhaps the last campaign to promote wearing of clogs in London was that conducted by the Daily 
Mirror in the autumn of 1911. 


CLOGS FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 

"Daily Mirror" to Make Popularity Test of Hygienic Footwear 
IN LONDON STREETS. 
A well-organised effort is being made in several parts of Hampshire to enlighten the public 
as to the great economical and hygienic advantages of clogs. Clogs are cheaper and more 
lasting than boots, and, being warmer and drier than all-leather footwear, afford greater 
protection in colds and wet weather——Dr. Lyster (the school medical officer of health for 
Hampshire). 


But will children wear clogs? 


Theoretically, there are no reasons why they should not, and many why they should, but in 
practice, so it seems from investigations made by The Daily Mirror yesterday, there is a 
strong prejudice against clogs in many districts. 


Just as the Lancashire mill workers cling to clogs and the London "hands" despise them, so 
do the school children of Stratford affect them and the youngsters of Poplar laugh at them. 


Clog-wearing, in fact, seems to be a matter of mysterious parochial taste. 


LOCAL CUSTOM. 
In Stratford, where a clog-maker does a flourishing trade in making and selling the 
Lancashire wooden soled "boots" and "shoes," The Daily Mirror learned that about a 
thousand pairs of children's clogs are sold annually, but in the neighbouring district of 
Poplar the idea of children taking to them is, in the opinion of a local clog-seller, untenable. 


"Children in this neighbourhood would not wear them, I feel sure," he said. "If they 

appeared in the streets in clogs they would get so ‘guyed’ that they would throw them away 
a rather go about barefoot. I cannot say why the should be a prejudice against clogs here, but 
I am sure there is one." 


To put the matter to the test The Daily Mirror will make a practical experiment in Poplar. 

Twenty pairs of Lancashire clogs are being specially made, and as soon as they are ready 
they will be distributed among Poplar boys and girls who badly need new footwear. What 
the children will do with the clogs remains to be seen ; the matter will be left entirely to 


them and their parents. 
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WHERE CLOGS SCORE. 
In the point of price and value for money, clogs certainly seem to be well ahead of cheap 
boots and shoes. The standard price of Lancashire clogs for children is from half a crown to 
3s. 6d. a pair, according to size, and their average length of wearing "life" from two to three 
months. No pair of boots or shoes, costing a similar amount, will last from two to three 
months under continuous wear it is safe to say. 


In other respects, too, clogs "have it," as will be seen from the following list :— 


CLOGS 
Do not leak. 
Keep their shape. 
Cost less, because they last longer. 
Compensate their noisiness by the facts that they are warmer than boots or shoes and 
do not lead to cold, damp feet. 


So if yourh [sic] cildren's [sic] boot bill is too heavy, put them in clogs. 
Daily Mirror, 20" September 1911 


A second article followed a few days later. It was clear that the Daily Mirror was promoting 
specifically the Lancashire clog as being suitable for use by the children of London. 


"IT SHOULD LIKE A PAIR OF CLOGS." 
Poor London Children's Appeal for Warmth and Dryness. 
EXPERIMENT IN POPLAR. 


Few suggestions made in recent years can have met with more prompt or a more general 
approval than the proposal made in Wednesday's Daily Mirror that London schoolchildren 
should be shod in clogs instead of in inferior boots. 


The arguments in favour of Lancashire clog 


1. They are healthier, in that they keep out the wet and cold better than cheap boots, 
which are often made of the poorest substitutes for leather. 

2. They last longer than boots. 

3. They are cheaper than boots. 


The one drawback to their adoption, which was foreshadowed in our article, was the 
possibility that children wearing them might be subjected to ridicule by their companions. 
This is a penalty that many pioneers have to pay. 


But so far as can now be seen the children themselves are all too anxious to join in the clog 
movement. From all over East and South London, and especially from Poplar, Bromley-by- 
Bow, Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, come letters from children and parents asking to be 
included in the list of those to whom The Daily Mirror promised to distribute sample pairs. 
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ABOVE FEAR OF RIDICULE. 
One little girl writes on behalf of herself and hundreds of her neighbours, her experience of 
cold and damp lifting her above any fear of ridicule.. Her letter runs:— 


I should like a pair of those clogs. They will keep my feet warm and dry when I was 
going to school. I have 28 cousins they have no boot to wear. ... There are hundreds 
of little children in our street who would like a pair—Lizzie Wooster. At home 12.30 
till 2 and 4.30 to bedtime. 


A father's appeal emphasises the real value of clogs to the poor children of London's mean 
streets :— 


Dear Sir,—On reading my Daily Mirror this morning I see that as an experiment you 
are going to give free clogs to the children of Poplar. Now, as a father of four little 
girls, which I am sorry to say I cannot earn enough to keep them in boot leather, I 
should be very much _ obliged to you if you could send me on a couple of pair, which 
I should see that my children were [sic] as an introduction of clogs for children in 
Bermondsey, as, owing to recent strike and the summer holidays for children coming 
together, what tidy boots they had is all deserted them. Their ages are (L.C.C. 
scholars) Alice eight, Annie six, Rosey five, Emmie two. I remain, yours, B. 
Loomes. 


Another father, Mr. R. C. Pearce, writes on behalf of his three children, who attend the 
High-street schools, Bromley-by-Bow :— 


Sir.—I take the liberty to write you for information respecting clog business, as I wish 
to be one of the first to apply myself to any advantage that may arise from the 
introduction of clogs to those in need of leather boots, and too those who can 

barely afford to purchase. 


Four milk-carriers who push their prams to the accompaniment of the clogs' clatter write fro 
personal experience of the efficacy and economy of the clog :— 


Dear Sir,—Just a few lines in regards to your article on clogs for schoolchildren. I 
think the idea will be a great success in Poplar, as I wear clogs for work. I am a milk 
carrier, pushing a pram all day, and there are three other carriers in Poplar that wear 
clogs, and we hear children remark, "Wish I had a pair of clogs." 


We find them a great save in boot leather and advise other tradesmen to try them for 
the coming winter.— Yours, etc. John Palmer George Furnell, James Palmer, Edward 
William Morgan. 


In addition to such letters as the foregoing from those directly interested in the clog 


proposal, commendations of the idea have poured in from a classes of public officials and 
medical authorities. 
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MEDICAL OFFICER'S VIEW. 
One particularly interesting letter comes from school medical officer of Wallasey (Wirral 
Peninsula), in which a suggestion is made for getting over possible objections on the score 
of noise. He says :— 


I have read your article on "Clogs for School Children" with much interest, and I feel 
strongly that the adoption of clogs instead of cheap, trashy boots for school children 
would be of the greatest benefit to the wearers. 


In my annual report for 1910 I expressed my views of the subject as follows:— 


"One more suggestion I have to make is that some means should be devised for 
providing necessitous children with clogs. The state of the boots and shoes as 
revealed at medical inspections is sometimes deplorable. Cheap and bad to begin 
with, they last no time. 


"Clogs cost much less than even the cheapest boots, last much longer, and warm, and 
keep the feet dry." 


With regard to the noise caused by clogs, surely it is possible to devise some rubber 
pieces to attach to the soles and heels which could be supplied more cheaply than the 
rubber heels on the market present. 


I hope your Poplar experiment will prove a success and lead to a general wearing of 
clogs among poor school children.—T. W. A. Napier (School Medical Officer), 
Wallasey. 


Some firms in London already do a large retail trade in clogs for children. Thus Messrs. 

Gamage, of Holborn, the well-known sporting outfitters, say that the sale has recently gone 
up enormously, and they are now disposing of 1,000 pairs a month at from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 6d. 
a pair. 


BOOTS AT 2D. A PAIR. 
A small experiment was conducted yesterday by The Daily Mirror in Cotton-street, Poplar, 
where pairs of clogs were presented to several children to their unbounded delight 


Further than that the children with the clogs were the envy of hundreds of children 


"It's about time something was done about the children's boots," said one old dame. "The 
rubbish they sell now—well, there, a pair of boots is worn out in a week, and less if it rains. 


"Some of the rubbish is filled up with wax or rubber to hide the holes, and directly the child 
goes out its feet get sopping wet. People buy this worn-out rubbish for twopence a pair. 
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LANCASHIRE CLOGS FOR LONDON SCHOOLCHILDREN, 


Two varieties of clogs which “The Daily Mirror” proposes should be worn by 
London school-children instead of inferior boots. The suggestion has been 
approved in all quarters. 


Daily Mirror, 22" September 1911 


The left-hand clog in this illustration is the typical Lancashire clasp clog. The one on the right has a 
Derby boot upper, fastened with laces. The Daily Mirror classed it as a Lancashire clog, and it was 
made and worn in Lancashire. It was also made and worn in other counties, and it by no means 
clear where the style originated. 


The campaign to promote clog wearing by Londoners was covered by other newspapers, and 
Lancashire clogs were exhibited at London’s Agricultural Hall in 1911. 


Poplar, it is reported, is leading the way in proving that good Lancashire clogs are a suitable 
and much-appreciated form of foot wear for the poor children of East London in the winter 
time. There was a strange prejudice against clogs in London a few years ago; but the scene 
in Cotton-street when the distribution takes place of the trial pairs shows that this feeling is 
quite past. It seems that the clatter of the clogs will soon be familiar in East London in the 
early morning, as it is in all the Lancashire towns or the factory communes on the Continent. 
The popular winter dance on the pavements will not be the languid minuette ! 


East London Observer, 30" September 1911 

CLOGS FOR LONDONERS. 
Lancashire clogs, with thick birch-wood soles and steel toe-tips, are being shown this year at 
the Shoe and Leather Fair, which was opened yesterday at the Agricultural hall. 


Daily Mirror, 31“ October 1911 


The following year, the Southland Times of New Zealand reported that a doctor had suggested that 
wearing clogs could help to improve the health of London schoolchildren. 
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Overclad Children. 

A criticism made recently by a school medical officer for one of the large board schools of 
London on the clothing of the average school child, drawn from the poorest classes, may 
surprise many, but will be corroborated by all who’ve had much to do with children, perhaps 
in too many cases almost starving. Very very seldom does one find them insufficiently clad 
— rather in nearly every ease their poor little bodies are overloaded with all manner of 

garments, wraps, dirty jerseys, etc. The writer spent an afternoon, not long ago, with one of 
the L.C.C. medical school inspectors and one could not wonder that phthisis gets so cruel a 
hold of children kept in such a constant forcing-house atmosphere. Another extraordinary 

thing is, too, that whatever the clothes be the children's boots are nearly always in a pitiful 
state of disrepair. One doctor now suggests that cheap and durable clogs could with 

advantage be introduced among school children. 


Southland Times (New Zealand), 25" June 1912 


By 1915, there had been a reduction in the businesses selling clogs in London, though some of these 
would have had several employees. George John Betts specified that he was an actual maker of 
clogs. 


PATTEN & CLOG MAKERS. 

See also Last & Boot Tree Makers. 
Ashman Robt. Harland & Co. 23 Old Kent rd S E 
Belden E. & W. 12 & 13 Upper Thames street E C & 36 Southwark bridge road S E 
BETTS GEORGE JOHN, actual makers of clogs for home and export (contractors to 
H.M. Government), 204 Bow road E 
Grunewald Bernard & Co. Ltd. 18 Hodson street, Crampton street SE & 1A, 12, 13 & 13A, 
Peacock street yard, Illiffe street S E 
Hallam Benjamin, 153 Waterloo road S E 
Moon Joe, 213 Bethnal green road E 
Partridge Walter George, 28 Salisbury street, Lisson grove N W 
Reimann & Sons, 173 Bermondsey street S E 
Wade William, 41 Great Dover street S E 


London Patten & Clog Makers 1915 
The 1911 campaign by the Daily Mirror to promote clog wearing by London children appears to 
have had little impact. The shortage of sole leather during the First World War, which led to an 
increase in boot and shoe prices, did lead to an increase in demand to some extent, as the following 
newspaper reports indicate. 

Owing to the high price of children's boots, the wearing of clogs by school children is 

becoming quite common in South London, and one bootmaker in Walworth Road has 


devoted the whole of his window to a display of them. 


Taranaki Herald (New Zealand), 15" August 1916 
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CLOGS SOLVE BOOT PROBLEM. 
Clogs are coming into more general use among London workpeople in consequence of the 
scarcity and cost of leather, says the "Daily Mall." Most of the best leather is being used for 
the Armies of the Allies. Several firms in Bermondsey and other parts of South London are 
turning their boot and leather factories into clog factories. Prices range for men's clogs from 
7/6 to 9/6; boys' and girls' clogs, 2/91 to 3/9%. The uppers are of rough leather. 


Auckland Star (New Zealand), 4° November 1916 


The shortage of leather for civilian footgear, arising out of the latest military 
commandeering order, may, it is being freely suggested in England, become so acute 
when present stocks of boots and shoes are exhausted that many people will be compelled 
to wear clogs. In the south the wooden sole has hitherto been chiefly worn by stablemen, 
gardeners, market porters, and similar workers, though many Northerners in London, 
realising the Army's need for leather, have provided clogs for their children when at play. 
Now members of the trade are telling their customers that clogs will utlimately [sic] become 
the fashion among workmen and children in the South, and that even the tops may be made 
of leather substitutes. To adapt an old phrase, “What Lancashire wears to-day, London may 
wear to morrow.” 


Greymouth Evening Star (New Zealand), 5" January 1917 


Some of the increased demand stimulated production in London itself, but it seems that 
Lancashire’s cloggers were able to sell their clogs to London and the southern counties. 


Large quantifies of "wooden shoon" or clogs are now being despatched from various 
Lancashire districts to London and the southern counties, where there is a great demand for 
them. 


Poverty Bay Herald (New Zealand), 18" October 1918 


Demand for clogs was sustained into the early 1920s, helped by the introduction of “rubbers” on the 
soles as an alternative to “irons”. Furthermore, it was reported that there was demand for English 
clogs from the Dutch. 


One of the interesting features of the International Shoe and Leather Fair at the Royal 

Agricultural Hall, London, was the evidence of a return to clogs. This is probably a 

consequence of the high price of boots. The modern clog does not—or need not—clatter 

after the harsh fashion of the old Lancashire clog. A rubber sole and heel impart silence to 
the wood. But a brewer's clog can be bought with copper toe-plate and 1%in. sole, which 
hardly suggests quietude. Large orders for English boots have been placed for Czecho- 
Slovokia [sic]; while many clogs are going to Holland. 


Taranaki Herald (New Zealand) 27" November 1920 


There was not complete consensus about an increase in the popularity of clogs in London. Clearly 
there was demand in London, because clog makers in that city supplied their local customers, but 
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according to this report in the Star, of Christchurch, New Zealand, London boys would rather go 
barefoot than wear clogs. 


LONDON'S BAREFOOT BOYS. 
The barefooted boy has returned to the London streets, and, according to an East End 
shoemaker, he prefers naked feet to clogs. 


"As leather went up and up, we decided to stock good, sensible clogs, he said, "but mothers 
won't buy them. They say the children don't mind bare feet, and that they refuse to wear 
clogs. It seems a pity," he added," but it is difficult to introduce these North Country 
fashions to London." 


The price of leather to-day is not quite so high as pessimists believed it would he a few 

months ago, but it is sufficiently heavy to make it impossible for a poor mother to keep half 

a dozen children in shoes. But the youngsters are happy enough. When the Austrian children 
arrived in England some weeks ago the first thing they did was to take off their thick shoes 

and stockings, to regain the freedom of bare feet. This little characteristic (comments a 

London writer) is evidently international rather than English. 


Star (Christchurch, New Zealand), 8" December 1920 


Some clog makers did attempt to sell their clogs to London customers. This advertisement was 
placed in the Westminster Gazette on 7" November 1922, and appeared in other London 
newspapers. 


LANCASHIRE Clogs, light and neat, illus. list free—Boydell and Son, Silk-st., Leigh, 
Lancs. 


The number of clog makers in London remained stable in London into the mid-1920s, though the 
directory no longer identified them as patten and clog makers. The description “Clog & Patten 
Maker” continued to be used in northern directories, but northern cloggers continued to make 
footwear which had evolved from the pattens of earlier centuries. Styles included “clog pattens” and 
“over clogs”, the former being kept by the back door to slip on before walking into a wet backyard, 
and the latter being worn over boots in dangerous workplaces such as foundries. 


CLOG MAKERS. 
Adams W.G. & Co. 668 & 670 Old Kent rd SE15 
Ashman Robert Harland & Co. (sole), 23 Old Kent road SE1 
BETTS GEO. J. & CO. LTD, manufacturers of every description of wooden soled 
footwear for home & export markets ; contractors to H.M. Government (T N East 4053) ; 
202 Bow road E3 
Grunewald Bern & Co. Ltd. 12, 13 & 13A., Peacock street yard, Iliffe street SE17 
Hallam Benjamin, 153 Waterloo road S E 1 
MILLER J. & SONS LIMITED, 228 Borough High st SE1 &177 Southwark bridge rd 
SEI; government contractors 
Moon Joe, 213 Bethnal green road E2 
Partridge Walter George, 5 Bendall street, Lisson grove NW1 
Reimann & Sons, 173 Bermondsey street SE1; established 1879—T N Hop 1984 
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Uniform Clothing & Equipment Co. Ltd. 5, 10 & 11 Clerkenwell green EC1 
Wade William, 41 Great Dover street SE1 


London Clog Makers 1925 


Of these clog makers, J. Miller & Sons Limited placed advertisements with illustrations of the clogs 
they sold. 


PROTECT your WORKER! 


PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING 
for all 
WORKERS 


GLOVES and MITTS of 
every description, for 
GAS WORKERS, ROAD 
and REFUSE DEPTS., 


etc., etc. 
LANI Al i L_CHE I 
Over 40 years’ experience in SEND US YOUR 
Manufacturing Protective Clothing ENQUIRIES 


Send for Latest Catalogue. 
228, HIGH STREET, 


BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Telephone: HOP 1616/7 


Joseph Miller & Sons, Ltd., 1933 advertisement (Grace’s Guide website) 


What the Millers called the “Standard Blucher Clog” was described by some other makers as the 
“Flap & Buckle Blucher”. It was intended for use in workplaces rather than day-to-day wear. The 
style was available throughout much of Britain and was not peculiar to London. 


When the Second World War started, some typists were evacuated from London to Lancashire and a 
couple of them took the opportunity to wear clogs for the first time. The implication of the 
following Daily Mirror article of 1940 seems to be that clog wearing was not widespread in London 
at that time, though it was also in decline in Lancashire. 
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TYPISTS WILL TAKE TO CLOGS — IT'S A BARGAIN 


LONDON typists, evacuated to Oldham, Lancs, will be walking through the streets in clogs 
today. 


That is the bargain two of them have made with Mr. W. Hancock, crippled ex-soldier, 
proprietor of the Lancashire Clog Co. He let them have the clogs for nothing on condition 
that they wear them. 


The girls are Miss Doris Smith, aged nineteen, of Kensington, W., and Miss Dorothy 
Parks, aged eighteen, of Lambeth. The others who visited the shop decided not to risk 
it. 


As gradely a lot of lassies as you could meet in a day’s march are these 
London typists. They're working in Lancashire and they’ve put both feet 
into it properly ! 
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"We saw the clogs as we were passing the shop window, and they looked so sweet we just 
had to go in," one of the girls told the Daily Mirror. 


Mr. Hancock seated his customers a homely wooden form. "You are not my first customers 
from London." he told them. "Lady Diana Duff Cooper and the Duke of Windsor, when he 
was Prince of Wales, accepted clogs made here. 


"Give You Poise" 
"Only one woman in a thousand has serviceable feet," was Mr. Hancock's comment as the 
girls clattered up and down his little shop. 


"Clogs will make your feet beautiful and the rigid wooden sole will give you poise. In 
any case, if the lads in the Services take all the leather the girls they leave behind will 
have to wear wooden shoes." 


"They are very comfortable." said Doris. " And fine for hiking," added Dorothy. 
Daily Mirror, 23td February 1940 


Having had a boost in demand during the First World War, it seems that the Second World War had 
a similar effect. Though this report seems not to refer to female clog makers returning to work only 
in London, the reference to a London “clog factory” founded in 1703 is intriguing. As this is not 
intended to be a general history of clog making in London, I have not yet researched that business, 
but hope to investigate its history in due course. 


WOMEN CLOGMAKERS 
THEIR SKILL AT THE BENCH IN 1914-18 
Women who, as young girls, made clogs fro [sic] Britain's factories in the last war are to-day 
returning to work alongside their sons and daughters at the benches. There they are making 
heavy protective footwear for munitions factories, steel works and all kinds of industrial 
concerns. 


More important than ever, now that the loss of Malaya means less rubber for gumboots, 
Britain's present production. of 50,000 clogs a week can be stepped up to 100,000 without 
adding to existing plant. And the raw materials need no shipping space; much of the leather 
comes from Britain's cattle herds, the wood from the beechwoods of the Chilterns, and the 
iron tips and nails from the foundries of the Midlands. The clogs are very different from the 
all-wooden Continental sabot. Built up carefully and skilfully like a heavy boot, sometimes 
with felt linings for comfrotable [sic] wear, they are clogs only so far as the sole is made of 
shaped beechwood, the best material for the purpose. Resisting heat, cold, water, molten 
metals and glass and injurious chemicals, they are much better than leather-soled boots, 
which would, crack or perish under such conditions. They last longer and are quite 50 per 
cent cheaper than rubber. 


Queen Anne is dead, but not a clog factory founded during her reign which made footwear 
for the soldiers of Marlborough and has the same family represented on its board as in 1703. 
Standing opposite the "blitzed" ruins of Bow Church, London, the men and women working 
there to-day are turning out over 100 pairs of clogs a week each for explosive works, 
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collieries, chemical, gas and electrical works, bottling and canning factories, steel rolling 
mills, laundries, railway workshops, stables, garages, glassworks, dairies, breweries, 
distilleries, oil refineries and so on. 


Bay of Plenty Beacon (New Zealand), 18" May 1942 
Wearing of clogs by older children was considered in 1944, according to this report. 


Children's special shoes of the clog type are to be released as an experiment by the British 
Board of Trade. They will be manufactured in large sizes only, for girls and boys whose feet 
have stopped growing. Made on the lines of a munitions or Lancashire clog, they are 
designed for "knockabout" purposes. The President of the Board of Trade (Mr Hugh Dalton) 
hopes that his experiment will be the means of saving leather for other purposes. "We are 
not in favour of clogs for young children," said a Board of Trade official. "That is why only 
large sizes will be made, and we do not advise that children should wear them all day long." 


Press (New Zealand), 14" March 1944 
Clogs sold by A. W. Gamage Ltd. 
Mentioned by the Daily Mirror in 1911, Gamages of Holborn was a department store which traded 


between 1878 and 1972. Though it was particularly noted for its toy and hardware departments, it 
also sold clogs. The following are illustrations from one of its mail order catalogues. 
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“Gamage” Washing Clog 


It is possible that this clog style, which Gamages called the “washing clog”, was first imported 
from Germany in the late nineteenth century. Until the First World War, they tended to be called 
“Baltic” clogs, but that name went out of favour, perhaps being too Germanic. Subsequently the 
descriptive name “Two-Buckle Clog” was often used, but some cloggers sold them as “Gardening 
Clogs”. 


The ‘‘ Gamage ”’ Washing 
Clog. 


Really wonderful value, 3/6 
Leather tops, wooden soles, felt lined. 


An ideal Clog for motor washing, gardening, 
stablemen, carriage washing, &c., &c. 


Carriage, 6d. extra. 
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Long Washing Boots. 


Extra High Legs, : ® 
Best Kip Tops, 
10/9 
Extra High Legs, 
Fine Kip Tops. 
Every pair 
guaranteed, 
8/6 
Carriage 6d. extra. 
Washable Polishing 
Cloths, 2d. 
Carriage 1d. extra 
** A.W.G.” 
Dubbin. 
Large size 6d. 
Small size 3d. 
Carriage Id, extra. 


Long Washing Boot 


Though described as a “Long Washing Boot”, it is clear from the illustration that this has a leather 
upper nailed to a thick wooden sole and therefore is recognisable as a clog. 
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The A. W.G. 
Over-knee 
Washing 

Clog. 


28 in. high. 


Shaped to the 
knee. 


THE FINEST 
CLOG ON THE 
MARKET. 


Finest Kip Leather. 


Best British 
workmanship. 


Price 
12/6 
Sold elsewhere, 


16/6 


Over-knee Washing Clog 


The uppers of the “Long Washing Boot” and “Over-knee Washing Clog” are strengthened by rivets 
at key points. “Best British workmanship” is specified, so they are not imported from Europe. They 


could have been made in London, or elsewhere in Britain. The Lion Clog Works of Bolton, 
Lancashire, had similar clogs in its catalogue. 
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Short Washing 
Clogs. 


6/9 
Carriage 6d. extra. 


A splendid 
clog for 
hard wear. 


Better quality 
in best Kip 
tops. 


7/9 


The | 
‘Gamage ’” | 
Wellington 
Clog. 


Leather tops, felt 
lined, wooden soles. 
Specially adapted 
for motor and cab | 
washing. 
Special value. 6/6 | 
Carriage 6d. extra. 


“Gamage” Wellington Clog 


Two more styles of clogs sold by Gamages department store, said to be suitable for washing jobs. 
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All of these clogs would have had a market in London, and also, to some extent, other parts of 
Britain, but they are not the type of footwear that would have found a mass market, whether for 
work or leisure. 


The End of Clog Making in London 


After the Second World War, most London clog makers gradually dropped out of the trade. There 
was still some demand for work clogs in London, and it is probably in this post-war period that 
some Yorkshire suppliers sold more clogs and clog soles to southern customers than they did to 
those in the northern counties. 


One London clog maker known to have continued into the 1970s was W. G. Adams & Co., a 
wholesale clog manufacturer at 668 Old Kent Road. In addition, in his autobiography, Frank 
Walkley refers to “Millers of London” supplying clogs to a wholesaler in South Wales, and that he 
took that market when the London business stopped making clogs. I assume that “Millers” was the 
firm Joseph Millers & Sons, Ltd., who in the 1960s were at 228, Borough High Street. The 
implication of the reference in Walkley’s book is that they continued making clogs in London until 
the late 1970s. 


Summary 


Lancashire clogs were sold in London, and London clogs were sold in other parts of Britain. Neither 
style is clearly defined. Londoners were said to prefer clogs with square toes, but other styles seem 
to have been just as popular, and square-toed clogs were made and sold in northern counties. The 
most typical Lancashire clog had clasp fastenings and stiff leather uppers, but clogs with laces, 
buttons and buckles were also made in Lancashire. 


The wearing of clogs by London’s poor was promoted from time to time, but any growth in demand 
seems to have resulted from an increase in the cost of boots and shoes during the two World Wars. 
At other times, there seems to have been a reluctance to wear clogs, other than for use in particular 
occupations. 


Continuing demand for work clogs into recent times possibly meant that some Yorkshire suppliers 
were sending more of their products to London and the southern counties than they were selling in 
the north, where demand had reduced. However, for the generalisation that more clogs were worm 
down south than in the north to be true, there should be more evidence such as photographs and 
films of Londoners wearing clogs. There are some, in workplaces such as fish docks and markets, 
but not as many as we might expect if clogs were so popular in London. In fact, newspaper articles 
confirm that there was some reluctance to wear clogs, and campaigns to promote clog wearing had 
limited success. By the early twenty first century, it is likely that the only clog wearers in London 
are those who are part of the “folk revival”, wearing them to perform clog dances or North West 
Morris dances, plus those who wear fashion clogs for leisure purposes. Scandinavian-style slip-on 
clogs are said to remain popular in some catering and medical environments. 
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Further Reading 
(English language titles only) 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury, 1984. Written by an 
active clog maker, who specialises in making clog soles the traditional 
way, with cloggers’ knives. Well-illustrated with black and white 
photographs, it includes a brief list of other clog makers. 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley, 2008. Republished by 


Se Shire Books, the 2008 edition no longer includes the list of other clog 
= makers, but there is a list of museums to visit which have collections 


relevant to clog making. 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, March 
1983. A directory of British clog makers identified as being active in the 
early 1980s, together with some no longer in the trade but who were 
known within recent memory. Useful illustrations of clog crimps (patterns 
in the leather uppers). 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, May 1983. 
An updated edition of the directory with additional illustrations. Both 
editions are available free of charge as PDF documents. See below for 
details of availability. 


Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington, c1899. Includes an essay by clogger James Butterworth of 
Manchester. Broughton’s booklet endorsed the Flemish weavers origins 
myth. It includes advertisements for businesses involved in the clog trade, 
including suppliers of clog blocks, leather, clasps, irons and tools. 


Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge, 1950s. An illustrated 
booklet for use by cloggers to promote clog wearing. Shows the clog 
styles available from many cloggers, and suggests where they should be 
worn. No publication date, but approximately 1950s. 
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Further Reading / Other Titles 


Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden, 1997. Illustrated with black and white photographs. The 
history of the Hebden Bridge clog sole works from John Maude, via Frank 
Walkley, to the new management of the 1990s. 


Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker — An illustrated account of Clog 
Making in Yorkshire and Lancashire around 1900, Golcar, undated. 
Illustrations show how a clogger would carve clog soles and make a pair 
of clogs. Still available from the museum. Check opening times online or 
via Facebook. 


y de Boer-Olij, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and diversity, 


The Netherlands, 2002. Illustrated with colour and black and white 
photographs, and drawings, this hardback was published by a Dutch 
klompenmuseum. Wooden shoes from many European countries, 


including England, are discussed. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of Holland, 
The Netherlands, undated. Illustrated with colour photographs and line 
drawings, this booklet shows the making of Dutch klompen by traditional 
and modern methods. 


;| Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool, 1981. An informative and 


entertaining book, illustrated with black and white photographs. Includes 
lists of clog dance teachers and clog makers current at the time of 
publication. 


Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire), 1979. A well- 
researched and illustrated history of clog making, which rejects the old 


yt <a 
¢23) myth that Lancashire clogs were inspired by wooden shoes worn by 
\|| Flemish weavers. 


Ni: Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool, 1993. An update to the 1979 
edition, which includes lists of the cloggers trading in the early 1990s, clog 


dance teachers, and teams which performed in clogs, whether clog 


) dancers, North West Morris dancers, or performers of other styles. A useful 
| historical record. 
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Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire, 1989. An updated version of the directory first 
compiled by Duncan Broomhead in 1983. By 1989 a number of cloggers 
listed by Broomhead in 1983 were no longer in business. 


Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 


Woodbridge, 2006. First published in 1988, this includes black and white 
ee) Photographs and drawings of pattens, believed to be the forerunners of 
‘v") wooden soled clogs. 


Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, Otley, 
1997. Illustrated with old and contemporary black and white photographs 
of clog making, including the Nelsons of Settle, Yorkshire. 


Jackson, Michael L., Memories of the Turtons of Skelmersdale, 
Lancashire — Celebrated Clog Makers, Adlington (Lancashire), 2021. 
Memories of Bill, Yvonne, and Sandra Turton, probably the best-known 
clog makers in Lancashire in the late twentieth century. Illustrated with 
black and white photographs. 


“ Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), 


London, 1962. A short article explaining the use of cloggers’ knives to 
make clog soles. Illustrated with black and white photographs. 


Lion Clog Works (Bolton) and Jackson, Michael L., Retail Clog 

Catalogue, Bolton 1920s. A catalogue of clogs made by the Lion Clog 
Works, together with a history of clog makers in Church bank, Bolton. 
Available free of charge as a PDF. See below for details of availability. 


Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, Arnhem, 
1978. Illustrated with black and white photographs and drawings. Covers 
the history of wooden shoes in the Netherlands and other European 
countries, including England. 


Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin, 1940. 
A short illustrated history of pattens and clogs republished as a pamphlet 
by the Klompenmuseum in the Netherlands. In addition to European 
wooden shoes, footwear in Syria, Korea, and Japan is discussed. 
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Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society, 1977. Black and white photographs and drawings. An excellent 
history of the development of clogs in Britain. Vigeon rejects the myth that 
clogs were inspired by the wooden shoes of Flemish weavers. 


Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes, 1998. Frank Walkley’s 
autobiography gives the history of his clog business into the 1980s, and 


be gives an impression of the clog making trade at that time. Walkley is 


dismissive of ‘one man band’ rival clog makers. 


Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester, 1953. A short article about the display of clogger’s tools in the 
Castle Museum, York, and an explanation of how clogs were made entirely 
by hand, largely a lost art by the 1950s. 
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Titles by year of publication 


c1899 Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington. 


1940 Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin. 


1950s Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge. 


1953 Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester. 


1962 Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), London. 


1977 Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society. 


1978 Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, Arnhem 
1979 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire). 

1981 Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool. 

1983 Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester. 

1984 Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury. 


1989 Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire. 


1993 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool. 


1997 Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden. 


1997 Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, Otley. 
1998 Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes. 


2002 de Boer, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and diversity, The 
Netherlands. 


2006 Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 
Woodbridge. 
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2008 Atkinson, Jeremy, Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley. 


2021 Jackson, Michael L., Memories of the Turtons of Skelmersdale, Lancashire — 
Celebrated Clog Makers, Adlington (Lancashire) 


Undated 
Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker, Golcar, possibly 1990s. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of Holland, The 
Netherlands. 


Availability of free PDF editions 


A number of the publications are either out of copyright, or their authors have given 
permission for them to be distributed as PDFs. 


Some have been made available in Facebook groups, but only for downloading by 
group members. Copies can be made available on request by e-mail. Please submit a 
request via the Facebook page of Seven Stars Sword and Step Dancers, which is 
found at 


https://www.facebook.com/7StarsSwordandStep 


This page currently has links to hundreds of Google Photos albums of photographs of 
clogs, and images of clog-related documents. ‘Like’ the page to see notifications of 
new material added to it. 
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Other Titles by Michael L. Jackson 
(Books not listed with titles about clogs and clog making) 


Jackson, Michael L., A Brief History of Donkey Stones, Adlington 
(Lancashire), 2021. Rubbing stones used to whiten doorsteps and 
window sills were often called “donkey stones” after Read’s Donkey 
Brand products. This book looks at the history of the Reads of 
Manchester, and other rubbing stone makers. 


Jackson, Michael L., Happy Fanny Fields, Adlington (Lancashire), 
2021. A brief biography of American comedienne, singer, and clog 
dancer Miss Fanny Fields, generally known as “Happy”. She 
performed in Britain and Ireland from 1901 to 1913, often 
performing as a Dutch character wearing clogs. In 1913 she returned 
to America to marry, and retired from the stage. 


Jackson, Michael L., What Did The Flemish Weavers Ever Do For 


What Did The 


Sy «CUs?, Adlington (Lancashire, 2021. For nearly 200 years it has been 


Ever Do For Us? 


claimed that Flemish weavers settled in Lancashire, sometimes 
specifically Bolton, in 1337, and introduced innovations such as the 
wearing of wooden shoes. The claim is still made on some websites. 
This book considers the origins of the story, and considers the 
evidence for it. 


These titles are all available as free PDFs. They have been posted in Facebook 
groups, and have been provided to relevant libraries and archives. 
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